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EDUCATED WOMEN 
AND THE LAND. 


FEW weeks ago, when presiding over the annual 

dinner of the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution, 

Mr. I owther, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 

pointed out that, according to the figures, gardening 

appears to have a diminishing attraction as an 
occupation for women. The statistics cannot very well be 
gainsaid, and yet they do not tell all. Although gardening 
as a profession does not seem to have the allurement that it 
possessed fifteen or twenty years ago, this may only mean 
that fewer women care to confine themselves to garden work 
pure and simple. We are inclined to think that a vastly 
increased number are deriving their income {rom the land. 
At the end of last week, it was our good fortune to be present 
at the triennial gathering of the students of Studley College 
over which Dr. Lillias Hamilton presides so brilliantly. 
Those who from distant countries had been able to come to 
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the meeting obviously formed only a very small number of 
those who have found occupation abroad. They did not 
come expressly from East Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and other parts of the Empire for the purpose of 
attending this informal gathering of ex-students. They were 
present just because they happened to be in England at the 
time it was held, and were very glad to meet some of their old 
companions. From our point of view the interesting thing 
was that they had found profitable occupation in a great 
variety of ways. Very few, as far as we could learn from 
personal enquiry, were engaged in the actual work of garden- 
ing. Be it understood, however, that we are speaking of 
those who came from the Colonies. The gardeners would 
obviously find far more suitable means of employment at 
home. Dairying seems to be one of the occupations in which 
they not only excel, but are able to make a comfortable liveli- 
hood. It is in its infancy in East Africa, where everything 
still remains to be done. The yield of the cows is nothing 
like what it will be after some years of close attention to 
breeding for milk, and the population is at present so 
scattered and so little brought together into big towns that 
distribution is difficult. Yet those who are pioneers in the 
work are undoubtedly earning their due reward. Sheep 
farming is another occupation which is being profitably 
carried on by women in both Australia and New Zealand. 
It means both capital and capacity, but both appear to have 
been forthcoming. In the immediate future we expect to 
see a multiplication of openings for educated women in the 
Colonies, though, of course, the education must be to a very 
considerable extent of an open-air character. One has only 
to walk round Studley to see how this idea is carried out at 
the moment. The students are as fine and healthy a class 


of young women as the eye could possibly dwell on. They 
are not all English; many are Poles, some Swedish, some 
Swiss, some German, and here and there are others from 


almost every part of the world. But they have this point of 
similarity, that they are devoted to the pursuits of the open 
air. They manage the poultry—and when we say “‘ manage’ 
we do not mean that they have labourers under them to do 
the work, they do it themselves—and delightfully keen they 
are about it. The dairy is run by them, and of cheese 


production they make a fine art. It is a most efficient 
department. 
The resource of the College most fully developed, 


however, 1s what we would call the market gardening branch. 
No finer picture could be conceived than that of the long 
vineries festooned with grapes that had been obviously 
tended with the utmost skill and precision. There is no great 
country house in England which could show anything finer. 
Melons and other fruit of the same kind, too, are grown 
liberally and to perfection. Of course, there are first-rate 
gardeners to direct and train the students, but the greater 
part of the work is done by the latter, and done most 
excellently. They are bound to learn a great deal, too, from 
a study of the sources from which the best returns are 
obtained. Thus, last Easter strawberries were sold at 8s. 6d. 
a pound—a most lucrative price, even when, as was the case, 


they had been brought forward in the hothouse. The 
growing of cantaloup melons is also very profitable. 
During the hot weather of this year melon was in great 


favour as an hors-d’e@uvre, and at the leading hotels as much 
as half a crown was charged early in the year for a portion. 
Curiously enough, it has been found also that growing 
violets is a most remunerative form of gardening. They are 
brought forward with the aid of lights and so on early in 
the season, and the sum of {24 odd was yielded by the crop 
on an extremely small piece of ground. The production of 
cut flowers, in fact, is an industry rapidly expanding. 
These are only a few forms which feminine activity is 
taking, but the improved methods adopted generally show 
that the opportunities of women in this direction are 
widening very considerably. Intensive cultivation offers 
returns for which it is well worth their while to strive. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


( UR portrait illustration is of Miss Sybil Cadogan, the 
eldest daughter of the late Viscount Chelsea and 
grand-daughter of Earl Cadogan. 


*,* 11 is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behal/ of CountRY Lire be granted except when applica- 
lion is made direct from the offices of the paper. 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would at once 


When unofficial requests are 


forward the correspondence to him. 
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NDOUBTEDLY the King, on whosoever’s advice 
he acted, has taken the very best course in calling 
together a representative conference of the leaders 
engaged in the great Ulster controversy. And 
now a heavy responsibility lies upon those who 

are meeting in Buckingham Palace. They are, without 
exception, men who have been a long time before the public, 
and, when we put aside the virulent criticism which one side 
directs against the other, it must be admitted that although 
good party men they are also good patriots. As much as this 
may be said truthfully of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, 
of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, of Captain Craig 
and Sir Edward Carson, of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon. 
It cannot be believed that they will fail to rise to the greatness 
of the occasion. The historical example is that of the Duke 
of Wellington, who, at a critical moment in the history of the 
country, said, with his essentially English common-sense, 
“the Government of the country must be carried on,” and 
completely laid aside his own deliberate opinions and _ pre- 
possessions. We hope that the members of the Conference 
will act in a similar spirit. It behoves alike Leaders of the 
Liberal Party and Leaders of the Unionist Party, Ulstermen 
and Nationalists, to divest themselves for the moment of 
every thought of making party advantage. The crisis is 
too grave. They must concentrate their energies on one 
purpose—the extrication of the country from an embarrass- 
ing and dangerous position. 


No doubt Mr. Redmond and his fellow Nationalists 
have the bitterest pill to swallow. We appreciate and 
sympathise with their position, although Home Rule has 
never commended itself to us as a policy likely to be con- 
ducive to the welfare of Ireland. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that these men have not only striven for self 
government themselves, but in doing so have carried out a 
tradition left them by their forefathers. It cannot, there- 
fore, be pleasant for them to think of Home Rule being 
granted to a divided country. On the other hand, re- 
flection must show them that the nation will be more 
homogeneous with the dissenting element left out, at least 
for the time being. Ulster forced into the Home Rule Govern- 
ment against her will would be an undesirable Ulster. If 
the Nationalists have the patience and the capacity to 
woo and win her, so that in her natural time and way she 
may come in of her own accord, the result will be a thousand 
times more satisfactory. At any rate, she has expressed 
her unwillingness in unmistakable terms, and the party 
whose central doctrine for the last half century has been 
that force is no .remedy will surely not be so inconsistent 
as to turn round and apply force as soon as they are in a 
position to do so. 


Sir Edward Clarke made a speech as touching as it was 
remarkable on the occasion of the dinner given to him in the 
Hall of Lincoln’s Inn on his retirement from the Bar. The 
story was told with charming frankness, and might very well 
have had for its motto the line of verse which the speaker 
of late years has been fond of quoting, ‘“‘ Not all who seem to 
fail have failed indeed.” Sir Edward made no attempt to 
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conceal the fact that his greatest ambitions were unrealised. 
He entered the legal profession as a step towards the attain- 
ment of what he conceived to be a great political career. 
And at one time success was almost in his grasp. Before he 
was forty he was a Member of the House of Commons, and 
no sooner was he within the Chamber than he began to 
make his mark, so that at forty-six he was Solicitor-General- 

a position which he held for six years. In the cold shades 
of Opposition his first set-back occurred. On the South 
African Question he differed from his colleagues, and, 
in accordance with the harsh discipline of modern 
political parties, his political career was brought to an end, 
Very cheerfully he turned again to the law. At a time 
when he did not want it, a judgeship had been offered him, 
but now, when such an honour would have been gladly 
accepted, it was withheld, and so Sir Edward Clarke ends as 
he began—a private member of the English Bar. We all 
know that these failures were superficial only, and that 
Sir Edward Clarke’s life, in the highest sense, has been a 
splendid success, 


It has become almost as usual to write the ‘“ tomb- 
stone ’’ or obituary of a great horse as of a human being, 
and so the death of Rock Sand is not allowed to go un- 
chronicled. Yet he was not very great, unless greatness is 
to be judged by a purely financial standard. When he died 
he was insured for £30,000, and during the course of his career 
he won stakes to the value of £45,618. But nobody thinks 
him one of the horses of the century, for all that. He never 
could hold his own against the unparalleled Sceptre, and 
certainly was not the equal of Ard Patrick. It cannot be said 
that he ever excited as much interest as did The Tetrarch 
a horse which, with the shortest possible public career, won 
a great fame. Rock Sand was bred by the late Sir James 
Miller, and in his first season won £7,474. As a three year 
old he won the Derby and was favourite for the Eclipse Stakes 
but was beaten by Ard Patrick and Sceptre. He won {18,425 
that vear and {19,719 the next. 


THE HAUNTER. 
What are You there, lurking in the darkness, 
Just behind the sunshine and the song of birds, 
Calling soundless to me out of the darkness, 


Whispering of secret things that have no words ? 


1 am afraid of You, lurking in the darkness, 
I that never feared the things of flesh and blood. 
Are You a fiend, plotting spells of evil, 


Or the voice of my own angel, pure and good ? 


Always behind the light there is the darkness, 
And something stealthy like a thief with pelf ; 
Is it the eternal question of man’s blindness ? 
Or just the shadow-spirit of myselt 


What is It there lurking in the darkness 

Just behind the singing and the pleasant light ? 
Perchance the Spirit of God moving on the waters, 
Fashioning new worlds in the silence of the night 


DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 


Our correspondent ‘“ X.’’—the sign discovers rather 
than hides his identity—makes a killing and common-sense 
criticism of Mr. Kellaway’s Bill for making compensation 
obligatory when fowls are killed by foxes. As he says, the 
difficulty would lie in proving that the fox was the thief. 
Occasionally a fox may be seen in broad dayliglit making 
off with a fowl, but this is an exceedingly rare occurrence. 
Usually the first information about dead birds arrives in the 
morning when the fowls are let out and fed. Now, supposing 
that a certain proportion of them are dead or missing, how 
is the poultry-keeper to know that the fox was the criminal ? 
How, again, is he to fix responsibility on the foxes of the estate 
on which he lives or of any particular hunt? Foxes will 
travel very considerable distances for food, and we have 
known them to leave birds close to the den and travel miles 
to tap another source of supply. 


Looked at from this point of view, the Bill is absurd, 
and is founded on an exaggeration of the damage done by 
foxes. “‘X,” in our view, is very nearly right when he 
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arranges the enemies of the poultry-owner in the following 
order: Rats, cats, dogs, thieves, stoats and foxes. The rat 
is certainly the most destructive of all, and during the winter 
it is very difficult to keep him away from the warmth, shelter 
and plentiful food supply that he can generally find in a 
poultry run. Again, some dogs extract a decadent kind of 
pleasure from killing chicks, and if they do this when they 
are old, they are generally as cunning as they are incurable. 
Mr. Kellaway, as a matter of fact, is trying to deal in a simple 
manner with a very complicated question. His Bill is 
calculated to increase such friction as there may be without 
doing any real good. 


Considerable perturbation is making itself felt among 
fruit-growers over the parasitical diseases to which their 
bushes have been exposed. Last week we had occasion 
to notice the fact that a number of offenders had been brought 
up to court and punished for selling fruit affected with goose- 
berry mildew. Unfortunately, this disease is not the only 
one. From all parts of the country we hear that the foliage 
of the bushes has been assailed by caterpillars, mainly those 
of the magpie moth. In one garden we have seen the whole 
of the bushes completely stripped of leaves, although the 
berries are not attacked. It would almost appear as though 
the caterpillars migrate from one bush to another when 
their food supply is exhausted, as they begin at one end of 
a row and slowly carry their ravages bush by bush to the 
other end. There are two remedies, one natural and the 
other artificial. The former is found in the beaks of the 
robin and the smaller titmouse, which birds may be seen 
industriously picking and eating the caterpillars. A dis- 
advantage of having fruit trees under a protection of wire 
is that those industrious little assistants to the gardener 
are excluded. The artificial method is to spray liberally. 
The spray used may be either one of the excellent proprietary 
articles on the market or a mixture containing arsenic 
the only objection is that some people, very reasonably, 
dislike to use poison in the garden. 


The excellent people who are trying to invent a motto 
for London are at least discovering by experience how elusive 
is the search for the right word, the right name, the right 
phrase. In the hundreds of suggestions that have been 
put forward there is none so good as the old motto of the 
City of London, “ Domine dirige nos,”’ and up to the present 
the best suggestion made is that this should be adopted. 
Commonplace and ineffective is a scientifically exact descrip- 
tion of the other proposals. Why anybody should seek a 
new motto when an old one is available is puzzling, but in 
any event some sort of inspiration is wanted to discover the 
one that is exactly right. It is the same with a motto as 
it is with a name. One alone seems to fit the subject, and 
probably it was on that account that the ancients believed 
that there was something holy and miraculous in a name. 
Far from accepting Shakespeare's dictum, “‘ A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” they thouglit in a mystical 
manner difficult for us to apprehend that the word “ rose,” 
if not itself the spirit of the flower, at least symbolised it. 


Swan “upping’’ on the Thames has been proceeding 
during the week, but we fear it is becoming more of a cere- 
monial than a useful performance. The habit of marking 
swans had its origin at a time when these birds, especially 
the young of the season, were esteemed delicacies of the 
table. A decreasing number of people still reckon them 
good eating, and we know of at least one tributary of the 
Thames on which farmers whose cereal fields adjoin the bank 
claim the right to kill the young swans at Christmas. Roast 
cygnet in these days, however, is more highly prized by the 
labourer than by his employer, whose gastronomic fancies 
have undergone a refining process. The fastidious modern pre- 
fers chicken to swan or peacock. Until within very recent years 
a cygnet used to be served in the King’s Household, but that 
practice, too, has been discontinued. Thus, the swan as a 
table bird has practically ceased toexist. It is now maintained 
exclusively for its beauty, and surely nothing could be more 
graceful than this beautiful white bird swimming on river 
or pond. 


Distinctly the most interesting of the departments at 
the annual show, held last week at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, of the National Carnation and Picotee Society was the 
“ back yard” garden exhibited by the ‘‘ London Gardens ” 
of Victoria Street. So many dwellers in London and other 


cities have little back yards which are too often things of 
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no beauty that they must have appreciated the object lesson 
which this exhibition afforded them of the possibilities of 
these shabby spaces. It was shown that much brightness, 
at least in the summer months, might, with a little management 
and at no great expense, be made to take the place of all 
the shabbiness. The plants which will endure the unfavour- 
able conditions were exhibited in a flourishing state, and the 
reason for their presence in this particular show was indicated 
by the fact that carnations had a prominent place among 
them. Of the rest, there were geraniums, several varieties 
of ferns and beautiful grasses. It has long been demonstrated 
that the Virginian creeper will do well in such surroundings, 
and here we saw smilax and other creepers climbing over a 
trellis. American maples stood at each corner, and in the 
centre was a fountain with water lilies and some harmless, 
if not very necessary, goldfish. The whole arrangement gave 
useful hints for the beautifying of many an unlovely spot. 


One more medical superstition, that of cancer houses, 
has been laid to rest by Dr. E. F. Bashford and his colleagues 
of the Imperial Research Fund. Throughout the history 
of the Art superstition after superstition has arisen, a phenome- 
non inevitable in the long search for truth. And some of 
these old dogmas have become so hardy that they can be 
killed only with difficulty ; but those of modern invention, 
such as the idea that the inhabitants of certain houses were 
especially liable to cancer, an hypothesis extended even to 
whole streets, are more easily laid to rest. In his annual 
report on the work done in cancer research, Dr. E. F. 
Bashford, the General Superintendent and Director of the 
Imperial Laboratory, deals at considerable length with the 
supposed cancer street in Ayr; by a most careful analysis 
he shows that the total annual death-rate from cancer for 
the street is rather under than over the average death rate 
for the whole of Scotland from this disease for persons of 
the age of the youngest known case in the street. Dr. Bash- 
ford also analysed in the same way many alleged cases of 
cancer houses (especially those cited by Dr. Law Webb, 
who originated the theory), and in every case he has shown 
that the hypothesis was unfounded. Another belief for which 
there is apparently no justification is that bad teeth are a 
predisposing cause to cancer in other organs than the mouth. 


A NEW FOREST FOAL. 
A score of baby graces, 
And baby eyes that hold 
The lure of lonely places 
A-gleam with fairy gold— 
Born at the bluebells’ coming, 
And heir to summertide, 
His bed is laid in lawn and glade, 
His home, a grey mare’s side. 


In vain the marshy hollow 
Shall tempt his feet to stray, 
Or rabbits bid him follow 
Their twinkling, twilight play. 
Too wise for vain beguiling, 
Too grave for child-delight, 
He only plays on moonlit ways 
With little Fauns, at night. 
MARY-ADAIR MACDONALD. 

At the time of writing, nearly all the great rifle matches 
have been lost and won, and Bisley marksmen have settled 
down to making scores, or failing to do so, in individual 
competitions. The new system of marking made it difficult 
to estimate the effect on scores of the abolition of “ sighting 
shots’ in match rifle competitions. In Service rifle shoots 
the effect of the change is less noticeable than one would 
expect. The truth is that Bisley men have to be so expert 
at judging wind, if they would win any of the great matches, 
that they are able to obtain a bullseye with their first shot in 
three shoots out of five. To many the change is a positive 
advantage, as there is now no temptation to fire a casual 
first shot. On the other hand, rifles and men often require 
different elevation allowances on different days, while even 
rifle «« zeroes” (or centre lines at a point-blank range) have an 
unpleasant knack of changing; so the new condition intro- 
duces an additional element of chance into competition shoot- 
ing. From the point of view of both sport and war the change 
is all to the good, as the man who can take a rifle 
and hit his mark with the first round fired is the only 
practical shot. ; 








—_——e 
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THE NEW PUBLIC 


THE DIFFICULT SHOOT FOR THE 
6o00YDs. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS CHALLENGE TROPHY. 

HIS year, for the first time, no sighting shots have been 
allowed, and conditions at the opening of the new match 
at Bisley were not easy; indeed, they were far more 

difficult than those for any of the other school shoots. 

Rain fell intermittently, and a man has to be a very 


seasoned shot indeed to shoot 
well in rain. It blurs the 
sights and target, while the 


light becomes very bad at the 


same time. But this is not 
all; the worst evil of rain is 
that it makes the rifles shoot 
high and irregularly, because 
the drops falling on the hot 
barrel cool it and make the 


steel contract irregularly, but 
only just where the rain-drops 
reach, and as they do not get 
to the side of the barrel 
bedded in the fore-end, this 
remains hot and the steel is 
slightly warped, and _ great 
care must be taken that 
the fore-end be not permanently 
Wherefore it 
pays to shoot slowly in rain, 
though under no other condi- 


warped as well. 


tion, with the exception, per- 
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SCHOOLS MATCH. 


is taught in these schools, and much to show that a boy 


properly taught to shoot in one fashion will shoot well in any 


other; while Sedbergh (by winning the Ashburton Shield), 
Eton and Tonbridge demonstrated quite clearly that those 
mentioned were by no means the only schools in the first class 
from a shooting point of view. We give the scores in detail 


for the first three schools in the Country LiFe shoot : 


WINNERS OF THE “ CouNTRY LIFE” 


CHALLENGE TROPHY AND SILVER 
MEDALS 
CHARTERHOUSI 

Captain of team, Sergeant 
A. E. Dent.) 
Sergeant H. P. Devenish 


Colour-Sergeant C. B. Anderson 3 


Corporal E. S. Drew 31 
Private A. Goodfellow 31 
Sergeant A. E. Dent 0 
Private T. U. Odell »Q 
Lance-Corporal J. E.S. Anderson 29 
Private K. A. Seth Smith ‘ 26 

241 
WINNERS OF THE BRONZE MEDALS 


TONBRIDGE 
(Captain of team, Sergeant 
M. Topham.) 
Cadet C. Topham 30 


Sergeant M. Topham 0 
Cadet F. W. Rice 20 
Sergeant G. M. Perry 30 
Lance-Corporal F. V. Newbery 29 
Lance-Corporal G. W. Frend . 28 


Corporal W. A. Ebsworth 


Cadet K. W. Perry ‘ a 2 
haps, of extreme heat. 
It will be seen from iy eno 

the foregoing that the score Cadet-Officer Ropner 32 
Charterhouse made to. win Lance-Corporal Mitchell 31 
the trophy was. excellent Cadet Gilroy ; - 
‘ , Cadet Stirling 30 

under the conditions, as , 
Lance-Corporal Gott 2 
we said last week, while it Lance-Corporal Ogilvie 0 
would have been a very credit- oa Cadet H. de Burgh 26 
able one for a school team TRING IN “COUNTRY LIFE” COMPETITION, BISLEY. = Cadet Hague .. 28 
to make under any circum- A 


stances in this, the first year in which the schools have shot at 
600yds. Tonbridge and Harrow, the second and third teams, 
put up fair shoots, but were somewhat easily beaten on the 
particular day. When the CountTRY LIFE 
scores are added together, Harrow lead with 718 in the complete 
shoot over the three ranges, as they were third in both compe- 
titions, while 


Ashburton and 


Charterhouse are a close second with 715. On 
adding in the schools snap shooting scores, Charterhouse and 
Lancing, the winners of the latter, tie for first place with 
totals of 997. Of course, statistics in rifle shooting are apt 
to be misleading, as in everything else, and match 


each 
must be con- 
sidered purely 
on its 


merits ; 


own 
but 
the figures do 
that 
there is very 
little to 
choose be 


show 


tween the 
merits of the 
first 
three schools, 
and the 
sistent 

in which 


two or 


con- 


way 


Charterhouse, 
Harrow and 
Lancing, for 
instance, were 

found 
up in 
each list says 


to be 
high 


much for the 
excellent 
way in which 
CHARTERHOUSE : 


shooting WINNERS OF THE 


en) DB P 
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The scores of the next five schools are very close, as will 


be seen : 


Bradfield 225 

Dulwich 24 

Blundell's 223 

Oundle 223 

Radley . 223 
Indeed, there is no very sharp division to be found anywhere in 
the list, the actual order of the remaining teams’ being: Welling 
borough, 221; Cranleigh, 220; Sedbergh, 219; Marlborough, 218; 
Lancing, 218; Merchiston Castle, 216; Fettes, 213; tedford, 213: 
St. Paul’s, 212; Edinburgh Academy, 211; Denstone, 210; Felsted 


210; Dover, 207; Cheltenham, 198; Eastbourne, 193; Reading, 184 

The new com- 

petition has 
aroused much 
interest and 
was received 
with favour, 
not 
the 


teams 


only by 
school 
them- 
selves, but by 
the multitude 
of old Public 
School boys, 
who are 

the 
com- 


among 
keenest 


4 
i 


petitors at 
The 
time was ripe 


Bisley. 


for the match. 

[An account 
of the Ashburton 
md the 
Public School 
Matches will be 
found in ** Shoot- 


ing Notes,’’ 


other 


com 
mencinege on 
page 16*.—Ep.] 
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PREHISTORIC MAN IN 


LIFE. (July 25th, 1914 


SOUTHERN SPAIN.—III. 


By COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


FIG. 


N a former article | mentioned how in a cavern in a detached 
crag known as the Tajo Segura there are many drawings 
of birds of different sorts. Now, although some of 
these birds are ill drawn and difficult to identify, 
a considerable proportion are striking representations 

of birds well known to all ornithologists and, what is of 
special interest, of species which to this day are to be found 
in the plains and marshes near the cavern. 





FIG. IL—RAVEN DUCKS AND 





CRANE (?). 





I.—BIRDS OF THE PLAIN AND MARSH. B—GREAT 

The great plain or Vega of La Janda extends for many 
square miles west and north of the sandstone hills where 
the traces of the occupation of the caves by prehistoric 
man are so plentiful. During the summer months this plain 
is a vast expanse of grassland where thousands of cattle 
and mares are pastured, while in the winter its lower portions 
are flooded, sometimes for months together and to a con- 
siderable depth, and it is then known as the Laguna. This 
big lake, for at times 
it extends for over 
fifty square miles, is 
continuously draining 
off its waters into the 
river Barbate, which 


skirts its northern 
shores and which 
enters the Atlantic 


south of Cape Tra- 
falgar. But although 
it is alwavs thus be- 
coming shallower, any 
violent rainstorm in 
the surrounding 
sierras brings down 
a fresh volume of 
water heavily charged 
with sand and clayey 
sediment, causing the 
laguna to rise quickly 
and to assume a 
yellow-brown hue due 
to the mass of earthy 
matter in suspension. 
This constant accre- 
tion of fine mud and 
sand during an in- 
definite period has, 
of course, gradually 
filled up the big es- 
tuaries or rifts which, 
without question ,once 
existed. During the 
forty years I have 
known the district 
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I have repeatedly seen places where this filling-up process 
has perceptibly advanced, and it is easy to understand how 
much must have been effected in this way during the repeated 
floods of the four thousand winters (or possibly two or three 





BUSTARD (?), C—CRANE(?), DD—DUCKS(?), G—WILD 

times as many) which must have elapsed since prehistoric 
man haunted the shores of the laguna in quest of game. 
I mention this because there would seem to be little doubt 
but that in the remote times when man drew these pictures 
the marshes extended over a great tract of country now occu- 
pied by alluvia! valleys high above the present general level 
of the floods, and that, in 
consequence, in former days 
the marsh birds must have 
been on every side of him. 
As is ever the case in districts 
liable to floods, some of the 
lower portions of the plain, 
where the water lies longest 
or where incoming streams 
squander over the surface, 
are overgrown with a dense 
jungle of reeds and rushes 
extending for thousands 
of acres, and these afford 
a sanctuary to this day 
to the big purple’ water- 
hen, bitterns, coots, various 
species of rails and crakes, 


purple herons and_ the 
ubiquitous marsh harrier. a, 
The crags and cliffs about 


the summits of the adjacent 
sierras are well suited for the 
larger birds of prey as well as 
ravens. That Neolithic man 
inhabiting this district was a 
keen hunter is proved by his 
numerous drawings of the 
beasts of the chase, notably, 
ted deer and ibex; also by 
the representations of men 
armed with bows in pursuit of 
the same. All the animals 
thus shown as having formed 
his quarry in ancient times 
exist to this day in Southern 
Spain. It is the same with 
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the birds. Wherever open country is to be found the great 


bustard holds its own, and this in spite of the many that 
are killed during the nesting season by poachers with guns 


and pointers, who follow them up through the standing corn. 


GEESE (?). 


The number of eggs taken is also very great, both in the young 
corn when the bands of peasants are engaged in hoeing the 
same and in the bean-fields when the beans are pulled. 
These eggs are greatly appreciated, and all fresh eggs found 
are infallibly taken and eaten. 

Another most common bird is the crane, which passes 
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BIRDS. SPOONBILL AND CRAKES (?) 
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through Southern Spain during the autumn and spring migra- 
tions in thousands, as does.also the white stork. 


these remain through- 
out the winter and 
are to be seen daily 
in considerable num- 
bers. But probably 
the most peculiar and 
conspicuous of all the 
birds of this region is 
the flamingo, which, 
although it nowadays 
no longer haunts the 
laguna, is still found 
in thousands only 
forty miles distant on 
the mud flats of the 
Guadalquivir and 
occasionally in the 
marismas of the 
lower Barbate some 
ten miles from the 
Tajo Segura. Flocks 
of these curious birds 
often pass north or 
south along the coast, 
and there can be no 
doubt that before the 
plain of La Janda 
became silted up it 
must have been a 
favourite spot for 
flamingoes to visit. 
Among resident 
species to this day is 
the spoonbill, as well 
as many sorts of 
waders and _ ducks, 
while every winter 
tens of thousands of 
greylag geese, besides 
wigeon, teal, pintail 
and other duck, come 
southward to spend 
the winter months in 
the marshes of 
Spain. 

Having thus out- 
lined the species of 
birds of the marsh 
and plain, which in 
all probability formed 
the staple objects of 
the chase for prehis- 
toric man, I will now 
describe the various 
drawings which, as 
in the case of the 
drawings of the 
women and of the 
stags in my earlier 
letters, are facsimile 
tracings from the 
originals. In every 
case I have added a 
scale of inches so as 
to show the actual 
size of the drawings. 
The greater number 
of them were traced 
by the Abbé Breuil 
under circumstances 
of no little difficulty, 
and but for his 
energy and_ deter- 
mination to carry the 
task through, I should 
not now be able to 
present many of them 
to the readers of 
COUNTRY LIFE. 
Although we took 
many photographs of 
them, owing to the 
very small size of the 
drawings and the diffi- 
culties of obtaining 
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Many of 
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well defined prints due to the similarity ot the colouring otf 
drawings and portions of the background, I have not thought 





WILD GEESE ON THE ALERT. 
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FIG, V.—FLAMINGOES. 





VI—CRANE AND NEST (?). 
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it worth while to 
attempt to reproduce 
any of these here. 
Fig. I represents 
a processional move- 
ment of birds of 
various species. I 
shall not attempt to 
name each one of 
them; to do so 
would be = absurd. 
Some, however, have 
so distinct a resem- 
blance to well known 
species that I have 
marked them with 
initial letters so as 
to indicate what in 
my opinion they are 








intended to represent. FIG. VIL—PURPLE WATERHEN, GLOSSY IBIS AND WHITE STORK, 
lig. 2 is less 
easy to diagnose. 
. The bird in the left 
ES hand top corner may 


be a raven, a species 
constantly around the 
Tajo. Below is an 
unmistakable duck, 
with other ducks on 
its right. Above are 
a possible flamingo 
and a heron or crane. 
The birds on the wing 
might, of course, be 
of any species; but, 
j whatever they may 
i ‘ be, they show life 
4 





and movement. 
What the weird 
creature is alongside 
fs of them it is im 

e possible to say. 
Some may trace a 


FIG. VIIL—GREAT BUSTARDS, A MALE AND TWO FEMALES. similarity in it to 

baleniceps, the 

Thus the bird marked B is probably a great bustard, for the | whale-headed stork of the Sudan, while others may perhaps 

head and beak and neck as well as the pose of the bird consider it more suggestive of an ornithological nightmare. 
are quite typical. Immediately in the rear of this bird Fig. 3 
is one suggestive of a little bustard, while in front is a _ resolves it- 
plover preceded by a spoonbill. self into 


two draw- 
ings, one a 
group ol 
wading 
birds. 
possibly 
rails or 
crakes, 
with a 
duckling 
among 
them; the 
other one 
of a spoon- 
bill, recog- 
nisable by 
itsflattened 
out beak 
and web- 
bed feet. 
And here | 
may men- 
tion that 
one result 
of our ex- 
amination 
of these 
and many 
similar 
drawings 
was to 
make it 





7 ’ , Pais _* clear to us a a oe } ee 
that pre- 


historic 
FIG. IX.—FLAMINGOES. man, upon FIG. X.—EAGLE AND MARSII HARRIER, 
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finding his drawing board or slate somewhat circum- 
scribed, was in the habit of adding drawings at any spot 
on the rock where sufficient space existed for the purpose 
in hand. In doing this he made no attempt to draw to 
scale the birds of any one group as compared with those in 
another. Hence the general effect suffers, as, for example, 
the three great bustards shown on Plate 8 are drawn closely 
on top of the processional group of birds on Plate 1, thereby 
spoiling both compositions. The effect of separating them, 
as has been done in this case, is almost magical. Where 
one drawing has been made wholly or partially on top of 
another, such separation is obviously necessary in order 
to make the tracing intelligible. In fact, to read clearly 
some of these ancient superimposed drawings it is useful 
to view the surface of the rock on which they are drawn, 
as a badly cleaned child’s slate upon which successive drawings 
can be traced one on the top of another. 

I now come to Fig. 4, which appeals to me peculiarly, 
since I have devoted many years of my wildfowling life 
in attempting to stalk, drive, decoy, or otherwise circumvent 
or outwit that most intelligent ot birds, the grey lag goose. 
These seven wild geese have without doubt just come to 
the conclusion that some approaching object is a suspicious 
one. Possibly it is a marauding fox which has excited their 
alarm, or maybe a prehistoric hunter crawling through the 
reeds in an attempt to get within effective range with his 
bow and arrows. How often have I not seen wild geese 
as I worked up towards them, after several isolated move- 
ments indicating that some of them felt anxious, suddenly 
take alarm and stretch forward their necks in unison as here 
drawn, prior to taking wing with hoarse cries. No one 
who has approached wild geese can ever forget the roar of 
wings and the wild chorus of cries at such a moment. 

In Fig. 5 we have flamingoes of varying degrees of merit, 
some ducks and other birds less easy to diagnose. One flamingo 
has the shape of the back and curve of the neck well shown, 
while in another the head and peculiar form of the beak are 
drawn with great fidelity. How carefully prehistoric man 
observed the ways and customs of the birds he pursued is 
shown by the drawing of the flamingoes on Fig. 9, where the 
habit of this extraordinary bird of turning its head “ upside- 
down "’ when about to shovel its beak through the soft mud 
in quest of food is admirably drawn. The rectilineal object 
below the larger of the two birds in this figure may possibly 
represent a pool of water in which it is standing knee-deep 
after the custom of its kind. Somewhat similar marks are 
to be seen in Fig. 6 of the cranes, and may denote a nest 
among the reed beds or perhaps small pools of water. The 
drawing of the second crane shown on this figure is actually 
some feet from the first one. Those who have watched 
cranes at their haunts will appreciate the skilful representation 
of their shape, both when at rest and when in movement with 
plumes trailing behind. 

Fig. 7 consists of three birds drawn at separate places 
on the wall of the cavern, but which, for convenience, are 
given here together. The first is of peculiar interest, and I 
take it to be the big purple waterhen (Porphyrio). The feet 
of this species are very large, the toes being over four inches 
in length. They are extremely abundant in Morocco and 
are found in Southern Spain wherever there are high reeds 
and a dense growth of water plants. I have taken their eggs 
within a few miles of this drawing, and most beautiful eggs 
they are to behold, as they lie in their nests made entirely 
of broad flags, in the heart of a waving jungle of huge reeds 
over nine feet in height. 

Next to porphyrio is what I believe to be a glossy ibis, 
also a denizen of these parts, although some may incline to 
call this drawing a curlew. Beyond is an unmistakable 
white stork. I now come to Fig. 8, of great bustards, a 
drawing which appeals to me beyond all the others, for in 
it the artist has caught the exact forward movement of a 
stately old cock bird as he strides across the flower-strewn vega 
in quest of his favourite prey of grasshoppers while two of 
his wives follow meekly and in ail humility, as it is meet and 
right they should! There are evidently no Suffragettes among 
great bustards! It is not the good fortune of every sports- 
man to have had an opportunity of watching these glorious 
birds when on their feeding grounds and unconscious of danger, 
and to such I would only say that these drawings are marvel- 
lously like what I have seen, times without number, through 
my stalking-glass when lying prone amid the thistles and 
flowers in early spring. 

The birds in the last illustration, Fig. 10, are from different 
parts of the cave. The upper one, from its attitude and general 
shape, I believe to be an eagle. Both golden eagles and the 
Spanish Imperial eagle inhabit Andalusia, the former usually 
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nesting in cliffs and the latter invariably in trees. I admit 
that there is something vulturine in this drawing and, of course, 
griffon vultures abound in the neighbourhood. The cuneate- 
shaped tail (if it is a tail) is also suggestive of a bearded 
vulture or of a neophron. The lower bird I believe to be a 
marsh harrier, a species which abounds in this district, nesting 
among the high reeds, usually ina nest of the purple heron, 
which the harrier obtains possession of by the eminently simple 
process of eating the luckless heron’s bright blue eggs and then 
laying her own in the nest. There are, of course, other harriers 
in Southern Spain, such as Montagu’s and, at certain seasons, 
the hen harrier; but the marsh harrier is unquestionably one 
of the commonest and most frequently seen of all the birds 
which make their home in the marshes. 

The task of photographing and obtaining tracings of 
the drawings of the birds and beasts in the caverns of the 
Tajo Segura and adjacent crags was no easy one and, by 
one of those chances of weather, involved no little toil and 
hardship on the Abbé Breuil and his assistant, Mr. Birkett. 
Having brought up supplies and obtained local transport, 
I conducted them to a farmhouse not far distant from the 
Tajo, where I saw them comfortably established and the 
work well in hand, after which I rode back to my own house 
with the intention of returning in a few days and bringing 
up fresh supplies. But on the very day I had arranged to 
rejoin the Abbé the weather changed, and a week of storms 
with a deluge of rain followed, which made the rivers unford- 
able and the mountains impassable. All this time I had no 
news of my comrades, but on the eleventh day I managed 
to ford the flooded plain across a shallow where the water 
only reached my saddle-flaps. Beyond this I had to cross 
sodden arable land where my horse at times sank knee-deep, 
and to ford several torrents in flood. Finally, after four 
hours’ hard travelling, I reached the Tajo and found the 
Abbé and his party in a cavern hard by. He told me that 
they had been cut off from their base in the farmhouse for 
over a week by the river in flood, while swollen streams and 
the impassable state of the mountains prevented their escape 
in other directions. During all this time they had been 
living in caves formerly occupied by prehistoric man, sleeping 
in lairs of fern and heather in an indescribable state of dis- 
comfort. However, all ended well, and forty-eight hours 
later I was able to welcome them at my dwelling with hot 
baths prepared, none the worse for their experiences of the 
ups and downs of travel and exploration in Wilder Spain. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE 
UNKNOWN. 


A Wanderer's Trail, by A. Loton Ridger, F.R.G.S. (Grant Richards.) 

THE author, with the true spirit of the vagabond wanderer, possessing 
“ untiring energy, unlimited hope, and the unbounded enthusiasm of youth,” 
set forth on his voyaging in a tramp steamer bound for ’Frisco with ten 
pounds in his pocket. Before his return to England his experiences were 
many and varied. He visited California, Oregon, Washington and the 
Western States, Alaska, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China and the Straits 
Settlements. He was, in turn, engine-driver, lumberman (incidentally learn- 
ing that politeness is, in certain quarters, a breach of etiquette), strawberry 
picker (the worst job he encountered in six years), “ hoboe ” (five thousand 
are said to be killed annually), janitor on board the good ship City of Seattle, 
side-walk layer in Vancouver, tobacconist’s assistant, cattle driver, steward, 
actor, teacher of English in Japan, journalist in Korea, and other things. 
It was February 13th, 1907, when he left England, and January 20th, 1909, 
when he landed again with ten shillings in his pocket. The Wanderlust 
was stifled but it was not dead. On April roth he sailed for South Africa 
Here he remained for a year, among other réles filling that of a Rand miner 
and a recruiter for native labour. In the latter capacity he trekked across 
the Kalahari, along the Botletle, through Agamiland and along the Okavango 
On his return from this trip he went up the East Coast to Zanzibar, thence 
to Bombay and the Malabar coast, from Ceylon to Burmah and India, back 
to Japan and China, and then again back to England vid Suez. The range 
covered by his wanderings is far too great to deal with adequately in a short 
review. Mr. Ridger writes with a curiously interesting personal note, and 





we should imagine is now as resourceful a companion to travel with as he is 
entertaining in print. He has a keen sense of humour, which enabled him 
in great measure to win through successfully, and to narrate very amusingly 
what must in reality have proved great hardships and discomforts. Very 
frankly and pleasantly he describes his various experiences, with many 
shrewd comments on men and aftairs. ‘“‘ Few respond to the call of the 
Unknown that comes to us in the springtime of life; most of us strangle 
it at birth. One must be young to see the world at its best, to laugh 
at the discomforts and glorify the reward—but the reward of true travel 
declares itself slowly, and is not to be measured in terms of cash.”" It would 
be a pleasure to enter more fully into the author’s experiences, but space 
is limited, and enough has been said to show that there is more in the present 
volume than is usually the case with works of this kind. Every son with 
ambitious designs on the world should be presented with a copy. He will 
gain something. The photographs are not particularly original, and one 
or two maps would have been valuable additions. 
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THE ELDER’S 
PAYING GUEST. 


BY 


J. L. DICKIE. 
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EARS sped on, and 
Peter the vounger had 
returned io California 
with his bride, for his 
interests there demanded his 
personal attention. It was a bone of contention between him 
and his father, the Elder, that the 'atter remained on in his little 
cottage and shop and would not accept a penny piece from his 
son. But, as the Elder frequently said to the Rev. McGollach : 
[ maun ha’e ma indepindence, an’ a’ll no’ tak’ siller frae 
onybody, ne’ even frae ma ain laddie.”’ 

One Monday night, when Peter and the Minister were 
deep in a dambrod (draught-board) problem, the Reverend John 
remarked that he had that dav received a letter from one Delia 
Doggan of Chicago, who had taken Lord Peat’s water for the 
summer months, and requested him to suggest a cottage in 
which she and her French maid could live the simple life during 
her tenancy of the water. 

‘“ Noo, Peter, there’s nae place in the Glen I’d recommend 
sae weel for a couple o’ possibly young and flichty lassies as 
ver ain hoose. Ye hiv’ the accommodation, and it’ll be a guid 
puckle siller i’ yer pooch by the time the season’s ower ”’ 

‘Man, I dinna think it wud dee. I'd like the siller fine, 
bit can ve see me howkin’ i’ the gairden o’ a nicht wi’ a wee 
bit can’le, lookin’ for frugs for the madsel’s (he meant 
* mademoiselle ’’) brakfast ? ”’ 

‘* Dinna faush yersel’ aboot that, Peter,’’ said the Reverend, 
with a laugh, and speaking from his superior plane of knowledge, 

I ha’e ’t on the best ethority that the Frinch only eat frugs 
noo an’ again as a bit relish, jeest as you and me whiles tak’s 
a cup o’ birse tae (tea with whisky in it). Noo, Miss Doggan’s 
offerin’ ten guineas a week for twa bedrooms and twa sittin’ 
parlours, an’ ye can manage that ; jeest ye deet, an’ I’ll send aff 
the prepaid telegram I ha’e here, in the mornin’. Janet’s a guid 
plain cook, her chappit (mashed) tatties are just graund, an’ ye'll 
get on fine, and forby there'll be a guinea or twa a week tae ve 
fir daein’ gillie, an’ nacbody kens the Quaich watter like yersel’.”’ 

‘“ Weel, Meenister, ye’ve aye ta’en a kindly interest in me 
an’ Janet, an’ a’ll no’ deny ve this pleesure.”’ 

“ That’s richt, Peter, man. Dod, she'll kill some bonny 
fish wi’ you tae direc’ her oxter (shoulder).” 

lt was settled, and Miss Doggan sent a wire to say that she'd 
“expect Mr. Thomson to meet the 12.30 from Eustonon Saturday.” 

There was a grand spring cleaning at the cottage, the best 
linen sheets in lavender from the “ bottom drawer ’’ were duly 
placed on the big bed in the “ best ’’ bedroom, coarser ones in 
the maid’s room. The neat white muslin curtains were looped up 
with blue baby ribbon; and old lustre jugs full of great heavenly 
scented cabbage roses aderned the “ sittin’ parlour ”’ ; while the 
“little parlour” was a bower of sweet peas, honeysuckle and stocks. 

Peter was much exercised in mind whether to meet the lady 
in ‘‘ lum ”’ (tall) hat and frock coat or to wear the garb of Old 
Gaul. The kilt won, and as the train drew up, only an hour 
late, Miss Doggan put an irate head out of the window and de- 
manded of the station-master what had happened. 

Mr. McTavish said he would enquire of the driver the reason 
of the delay, and after interviewing that functionary, returned 
with the news that “‘ Jimmy Stott, the driver, had a ‘ dird’ 
pain) in a ‘ holla teeth,’ and had gone over to Babbie Law’s 
tae get a ‘ plug’ tae pit in’t,”’ so delayed the train at Kittle- 
spurtle. Said ‘‘ plug” being translated to Miss Doggan, showed 
that it consisted of a liberal application of raw whisky, with which 
the ‘‘ mooth had to be weel swecled (rinsed) ’’ and then swallowed 
by the tortured ohe. Miss Doggan produced a gold-mounted 
notebook and therein recorded that the Scotch use raw whisky 
with which to plug a hollow tooth! At that moment the efficacy 
of the plug was apparent, for the driver rolled out of the engine- 
cab and reeled down the platform, loudly exclaiming that ‘‘ he was 
sorry to delay the lady, whateffer, but a hollow tooth was a hollow 
tooth.’’ Peter now approached, and, taking off his hielan’ bonnet, 
handed the lady from the carriage with the grace of a duke. 

As she alighted he presented her with a lovely sprig of white 
heather (of as sold in Regent Street, but ‘ the real Mackay ’’) 
and bade her ‘‘ welcome lady tae Glengollach.” 

Delia, for so I will call her, was charmed as she murmured : 
Are you Mr. Thomson ? ” with a broad Chicago drawl. 
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“ T'm jeest plain Peter Tamson | 
o’ Glengollach, lady, at vou ) 
service.”’ ihe 

It was pure joy fer the mil- 1 = 
lionairess, this rusti old world, 
quiet courtesy, as she’d been for months the target of every 
mother in the peerage who had an impecunious son to settle 
in life; and whose bold, brazen wavs were a contrast to those 
of the simple glen people with “ kind hearts more than coronets ! "’ 

Delia stepped into her big Pierce-Arrow car, which had been 
sent down before, and now waited at the station door Emmeline, 
her maid, was accommodated in the back seat with Peter, who, 
never having been in a car before, showed distinct signs of 
nervousness. As the car dashed round corners almost on one 
wheel, the Elder’s feelings got the better of him, and he clung 
to Emmeline until she fairly screamed, leaving marks on her 
arms which remained for days, so powerful was his grip 

At last they reached the cottage and found Janet Tamson 
curtseying on the doorstep. Delia got out and, seizing the 
astonished Janet by both hands, planted a kiss on her rosy cheek 
as she exclaimed: “ It’s just bully, Mrs. Thomson.” 

Janet blushed at the honour and bade her enter the house 
She showed Delia her rooms and the latter sank into a fine old 
easy chair, the cretonne cover of which was resplendent with 
impossible but delicious roses. After a wash and change of dress, 
she sat down to a homely lunch of hotch-potch, a braw fool (a 
big chicken), curds and cream and a muckle bannock, to which 
she did such ample justice that she had subsequently to request 
Emmeline to “ loosen my corsets a few.” 

As the following day was Sunday Delia requested the Elder 
to enlighten her as to the spiritual opportunities of the glen 
folk. ‘‘ Have a cigarette, Mr. Tamson.” 

“Na, thank ye, lady; a’ dinna care aboot thae paper 
thingies.”” ‘‘ Well, do smoke your pipe; I’d love it.” 

Peter sat shyly down and puffed. ‘‘ Weel, we're brawly 
served wi’ kirks i’ the Glen; there’s the Wee Free (with a con- 
temptuous sniff), there’s the Pisky chappel—ye'll be Pisky 
nae doot.”’ 

“What is Pisky, Peter ? 

‘* Eepis-c-opal.”’ 

‘“ Ah, I see ; and is that all ? ”’ 

‘Na, there’s the auld kirk, an’ Maister McGollach’s a graund 
preacher, he his a maist extrordnar knowledge o’ the Scripters, 
a terrible ill-will at Auld Horny an’ dresses him doon ilka Sunda’ 
jeest a treet.” 

‘*T see; but who is Auld Horny Peter, shocked at 
such ignorance, replied, ‘‘ Ta deffil, lassie—a mean lady.” 

“T’m going to hear Mr. McGollach.”’ 

“I’m richt gled tae hear’t; I feart ye were Pisky 

After a glass of whisky, in which to drink her health, Peter 
was allowed to retire, while Delia, | regret to say, buried her face in 
the cushions of the chair and laughed quietly till her sides ached. 

Next day she entered the sacred precincts at 11 a.m., and 
the gentleman at the plate by the door (it was not Peter’s week 
of duty there), who was resplendent in a sort of evening dress 
coat and shepherd tartan trousers, asked her, in a hoarse whisper, 
‘“* Are ve back or front ?”’ She gazed at him in puzzled amuse- 
ment, but the Elder was behind and gave her the cue, and she 
requested him of the dress coat to give her “a front in the 
gallery, please.” She followed in the wake of the dress coat, 
and was duly ushered into “a front.”” By this time the church 
was rapidly filling up, and she looked round to see if she could 
spy J. M. Barrie ‘“ takkin’ notts.’””’ You will have read ‘‘ The 
Little Minister,’’ so we will take the congregation as read too 

Presently a prehistoric peep in large check trousers and an 
impossible morning coat bore in the sacred books, and ascended 
the pulpit stairs as if he was walking on “ political’ eggs and 
feared the stink if he broke them. He dumped the books down 
on the desk with a thump that must have made Auld Horny 
jump in his skin, and again returning to place a clean handker- 
chief and a glass ot water on the shelf below the desk, he descended 
the stairs and waited with bated breath for the Theological 
Wrestler. Solemn of mien, calm and majestic, Mr. McGollach 
ascended the stairs of the pulpit with measured tread 

The beadle (verger) slammed the door on him, and as he 
descended the stairs, cast a wholly triumphant look at the 
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congregation, and at Delia in particular, as if to say: ‘‘ We’ve 
got him noo.”’ The service was commenced with a short prayer 
(twenty-five minutes !), in which Auld Horny and his snares 
figured largely, and poor Delia smiled as she mentally pictured 
him sharpening up his three-pronged fork in the hope that Mr. 
McGollach might some day come his way, when pity his gizzard ! 
The prayer over, the flock were bidden meander through the 
various oases of the major portion of the one hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm, the tune being started by aid of Maister 
McGlashan’s (the precentor) tuning fork 

Delia had asked Peter if they had a good organ in the church, 
and got the crushing reply: ‘‘ We dinna approve o’ worshippin’ 
God by machinery in Glengollach, lady.” 

By this time the sweetie-laden air of the gallery was getting 
very pungent, and Delia had recourse to her smelling-salts ; 
seeing which, a ‘“‘ blade ’’ from the Glen, who sat next her, tendered 
with a smile a large conversation lozenge, on which was printed 
in red letters, ‘‘ Gin a body kiss a body, need a body cry.”’ Her first 
impulse was to hit him over the head with her parasol, but on re- 
flection she thought better of it, as he evidently meant weil, and 
doubtless it was a Glengollach custom dating from feudal times ! 

Next followed a hymn, commencing “ Here we suffer grief 
and pain,’’ and the performance is best described by saying 
that there were no Carusos there! The Rev. McGollach now had 
recourse to the handkerchief from the shelf, and after a thrilling 
and bugle-like performance on his ruddy probosvis, he proceeded 
to give out his text. It referred to Dives and Lazarus, and Delia 
feared it was of malice aforethought. 

The congregation now sang a virile hymn, the chief refrain 
of which was that they were to a man “ Great sinners vile,” 
and generally crawled in such a Heep-like manner through its 
twelve verses as to warrant the assumption that Auld Horny 
was somewhere around with his tongue in his cheek. After the 
hymn came a pleasant pause, during which a lot of soup ladle 
boxes with handles six feet long were thrust under their noses 
(reminding Delia of the way they collected letters from the ship 
at Malta when there was quarantine). Delia couldn’t think what 
on earth these weird instruments were for, until she saw and heard 
the pennies going in with a “ plop.’’ She popped in a sovereign 
as nonchalantly as she could, but was much annoyed when the 
Elder, who was at the handle end, spocted it like a hawk and, 
extracting it from among its poorer brethren, wrapped it up 
carefully in a piece of old newspaper which he unearthed from 
his trouser pocket, and once more consigned it to the ladle. 

At last, faint with the heat, Delia was able to leave the sacred 
edifice and was amused to see all the Glen folks drawn up on either 
side of the kirkyard path “ tae see the Amairacan leddy gae by.” 

After a hearty dinner of homely fare Peter suggested to her 
a stroll up the river to ‘“‘ mark ”’ fish for the morrow, when he was 
to accompany her on 
her first fishing expe- 
dition in Scotland. She 
had fished the Ameri- 
can rivers, and those of 
Norway with her 
father; but didn’t tell 
Peter this as she anti- 
cipated some amuse- 
ment from his instruc- 
tions to one he deemed 
a complete novice in 
the gentle art At 
three p.m. they strolled 
up the Glen and sat 
down at the Sandy 
Haven Pool. Peter 
sucked at his beloved 
clay while Delia _per- 
fumed the air with 
the most expensive of 
Turkish cigarettes 

** Ave,”’ said Peter, 
musingly, “‘saw mon 
are like women—kittle 
cattle ; they're neither 
to haud nor tae 
bin’.”’ 

“ What does that 
mean, Peter ? ”’ 

“ They are neithe: 
tae hold or tae bind ; 
ye canna capture them, 
they’re aye eelusive 
(he intended no pun) ; 
an’ I suppose that’s 
why men are aye tryin’ 
tae capture them 
because they're no easy 
tae catch.” 

Delia _ skilfully 
sidetracked Peter from 
fish to burning ques- 
tions of the day. 
“What are your views 
on marriage, THE 
Peter ? ” 
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“It’s thocht ower lichtly o’ nowadays; it’s hie tae the 
kirk an’ syne tae the Divorce Court a twalmonths efter.” 

‘“* But surely the Glen-folks—— ?”’ 

“Nae better than their neebors, an’ if divorce was cheaper 
ye’d see as mony workin’ folks i’ the coort as grand folks.”’ 

‘Would you really, I wonder ?”’ 

“Ye would that.” 

“There seems less domestic trouble in Eastern countries 
than at home, I think, Peter.” 

‘An’ why? Becaas i’ the East he has his w’y, an’ every 
man is a poleegamist at hairt.”’ 

‘Oh, Peter, surely not.”” ‘‘ I’m tellin’ ye.’ 

“Oh, I should hate to be married and feel I was only one 
of a crowd of wives.”” ‘‘ Yer husband michtna hate it, tho’.”’ 

“It’s a doubtful compliment to my charms.” 

“No; it’s only a man’s natur.” 

‘““ Well, Peter, I suppose some day I shall make the experi- 
ment of appearing at the altar.” 

‘“ An’ a bonny peri ye'll be,” said Peter, gallantly. 

The Elder was beginning to scent that he was being 
‘“‘ pumped,”’ and, rising, suggested a further stroll. 

They had got to the next pool—the Firpark—when round 
a corner they espied the worthy Emmeline sitting at the feet 
of ‘‘ Snochter ’”’ McTavish, one of Lord Peat’s gillies. His brawny 
arm encircled her neck, and he gazed with hungry eyes on her 
charms, the while she tickled his brawny bare knee with a carl- 
doddy. The Elder’s look froze to zero, and, gripping Delia by 
the arm, he spun her round, and said: ‘ The tae’ll be ready, ’n’ 
it’ll spile if it draws owerlong.”’ 

She had, however, taken in the rustic comedy, and it now 
occurred to her that Emmeline had certainly lost no time in 
the land o’ kail ’n’ parritch. 

‘* Now, mind ye, we saw twa bonny fish i’ the Sandy Haven, 
*n’ a muckle red brute i’ the Firpark. I'll be at the door at 
nine in the morning if ye’ll order the mawtor car.” 

Peter departed to the wee “‘ housie ”’ at the end of the garden, 
and Delia to the “ sittin’ parlour ” to drink a dish of tea. 


FRENCH MILITARY 
- ... RIDING.—-IL. 


By ALLEN PALMER. 
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T Saumur there are some two thousand horses. The 
majority of these are thoroughbred (pure sang) horses ; 

some are Anglo-Arabs and a few half bred. Such a 

stable of close on two thousand horses, with the condition, 
quality and power 
which these horses 
have, can certainly 
be found nowhere 
else in the world. 
The greater propor- 
tion of these horses 
are purchased by 
the Remount De- 
partment ; however, 
a few are bought 
trom off the race- 
course by the Ecuyer- 
en-Chef. They are 
purchased as two year 
olds and upwards, 
and come at that 
age to Saumur. At 
the age of three their 
educationcommences. 
They are first of all 
lounged on _ the 
maidan and_ subse- 
quently driven over 
the bars and small 
fences in the “ pad- 
docks.’’ These “* pad- 
docks ’’ are enclosures 
33yds. long by r15yds. 
wide, and are en- 
closed with a_ high 
furze fence which 
completely obscures 
the view of the young 
horse from anything 
outside which might 
distract his atten- 
tion. A lane 3yds. 
wide runs around the 
inside edge of these 
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bar-rails and small bush fences. Everv kindness is shown to 
the young horse when being made to canter or trot round 
these lanes. There are three of these ‘‘ paddocks.” 

At the age of four the young horse is backed and begins 
his more serious training, which is not completed until he 
is six or seven years old, according to the progress which 
he makes. A certain proportion of the horses are specially 
chosen and trained as saudeurs (jumpers in the air). These 
sauleurs are horses specially selected as being vigorous, 
generous, neither lazy, heavy nor bad-tempered, with their 
hind quarters well developed, having good hocks, active and 
good jumpers over a country. So it may be seen that these 
sauleurs are a particularly serviceable type of horse. 





ONE OF THE JUMPING LANES SEEN FROM 


rhe horses do not leave the school except some twenty 
which general officers are allowed to take as chargers. They 
are drafted when unfit for further military duty by the 
Ecuver-en-Chef. All these horses, on mobilisation, are 
allotted to staff officers, etc., of the different Army corps, 
and bythis method a highly trained, well conditioned thorough- 
bred horse is available at a moment’s notice for nearly every 
staff officer who will require to be mounted on mobilisation. 

The thoroughbred (pure sang) horse is much preferred at 
the school, and, indeed, in the Army generally, since it is 
claimed for him that although he may not be up to so much 
weight as the half bred, he has greater staying power and 
is better able to bear the ardours of a long campaign. The 
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authorities at Saumur also like horses rather long of the loins ; 
it is said that this type has more scope than the short-coupled 
horse. A noticeable point was the great number of horses 
which had been “ fired.’”” We were informed that nearly 
all of these were blemished horses which had been bought 
off the racecourse and cured of their different injuries at the 
Veterinary Department of the School. The horses generally 
may be described as being of beautiful quality, light-weight 
horses, with rather a lightness of bone. They are in the pink 
of condition, well muscled and “ furnished.”’ 

The stables are built on well thought out and 
designed plans. They are lofty, spacious and well venti- 
lated. In the older pattern stables the horses are kept 
in stalls with bails, in much 
the same manner as_ is 
adopted in our own cavalry 
barracks. But the newer 
pattern stables, which are 
used for the young horses, are 
all loose boxes of reinforced 
concrete with doors and 
fittings of iron—and excellent 
boxes they are. In the stalls 
and boxes over each horse is 
a board showing his name, 
age, breeding—if pure sang, 
lus number; if half bred, the 
dam’s name and the sire’s 
number. Above those horses 
that have won races and 
there are many—is a plate for 
each win. In one case, one 
horse alone had no less than 
sixteen of these plates. 
Horses are attended and 
groomed by re-engaged 
soldiers. 

Two points in which the 
stable management at Saumur 
differs from that of our own 
may be of interest and, I am 
inclined to think, open to 
criticism. It is the custom to 
feed only twice a day, at 
g a.m. and 4.30 p.m. How 
often has it not been im- 
pressed upon us that “little 
and often” is the way to 
feed a horse? This, bearing 
in mind that the horse has a 
small stomach and by nature 
feeds continuously. Howbeit, 
the results of the Saumur 
methods leave nothing to be 
desired, either in the condi- 
tion of the horses or in the 
number of races that they 
win. The second divergence 
from our methods is that of 
bedding. 

The straw bedding, of 
which the allowance is only 
6lb., is not taken out and 
placed in the air to dry, as 
is the practice in our Army, 
nor is wet straw removed and 
the bedding forked up to the 
sides of the box or stall, as is 
the custom in most hunting 
stables. At Saumur ail the 
bedding is left to accumulate 
and form what is known as 
the gdteau ; on to this more 
or less solid, fiim bed is placed each evening some fresh straw 
to form a soft top or coussin. The gdteau is re moved once a 
month. It is claimed that by this method straw is economised 
and the accumulation of old straw gives greater warmth 
and comfort and makes a softer bed. The stables always smell 
sweet, and there are few cases of diseased feet. 

Connected with the school is a large shoeing forge with 
twenty-eight forges, for the instruction of shoeing smiths for the 
cavalry. Here there are courses for ninety pupils, one from 
each cavalry regiment and mounted branch. The course 
is of four months’ duration, and special instructors and non- 
commissioned officers are engaged to teach the pupils. The 
Veterinary school is likewise no less thorough. Here almost 
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every form of equine 
ailment may be seen | 
under treatment and i 
the progress watched : 
from day to day. Fe 
Attached to the 
Veterinary _—_ depart- 
ment is also a large 
operating hall. 
Referring to the 
higher training of the 
horses, the pillage 1s 
of great interest and 
at the same time ex- 
tremely technical. 
Two stout posts, 
about 2yds. apart, are 
fixed in the enclosed 
riding 
strong halter is pro- 
vided and fastened to 
each post. The pupil 
(horse) is placed with 
his head in this halter 
and so made fast, but 
with a certain amount 
of “ play.” Here he 
is ‘“‘gentled” with 
long, pliant sticks held 
by the instructor and 
made to ‘‘come up ; ; 
to” the stick; in : £23 Shas 
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his forehand or quar- 
ters, and subsequently 
to buck and kick at 
each touch of the 
stick. It can well be imagined what patience and persever- 
ance are required to perfect a horse in this education. But 
these two qualities in instructors are paramount at Saumur. 
The officers (pupils) are taught to sit on these horses at the 
pillage. This is an extremely difficult act to accomplish, 
and it is only by flexibility and balance that the horse- 
man is able to stay in the saddle at all. So much is 
this the case that the short-legged man who sits by grip 
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PILLARS: TEACHING A’ SAUTEUR. 


is frequently quite unable to sit the horse @ pillage at all 
This exercise of riding saufeurs a pillage is claimed to give to 
the horseman that flexible and graceful seat without contracting 
the muscles, which is the desideratum of the authorities 
at Saumur. 

For the several descriptions of riding a different saddle 
is provided. For ordinary jumping and show jumping a 
plain hunting saddle is used ; for High School riding a special 
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kind; and for the sauteurs en l’air (horses which jump without 
fences) another pattern with high rolls and very soft is used 
(see illustration). A special point is made of training steeple- 
chase horses. One of the Ecuyers (riding instructors) is given 
this department to manage. He is allowed the pick of all 
the horses at Saumur, of which he takes twenty-five. They 
are all thoroughbreds. These are put into training, as in a 
regular training stable, specially selected pupils nde them 
“in their work” each day. Captain L’Essence, who trains 
them and who has, by the way, an exceptionally good average 
of winning rides, or one of the pupils, rides them in their races. 
The number ot cards of races won (which, as stated above, 
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are put above the horses) testify both to the efficiency of the 
riding and training. 

Every department is thorough and 
as is the whole curriculum of the school; and Saumur 
is capable of turning out as well shaped, as_ well 
trained and schooled, horses as could be found anywhere 
in the world. 

Our thanks are due to Colonel Gillois, second in command 
of L’Ecole de Cavalerie at Saumur, by whose kindness we 
were given the opportunity of seeing this truly wonderful 
stud of horses, both in their stables and in their numerous 
stages and forms of training. 


well organised 


A NEW APPLE INDUSTRY.—1. 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. 


N art or 
especial interest, an interest 


industry in a state of transition possesses an 
largely suggested by 
prospects of future development and of new possi- 
bilities. As the boat train passes across Kent, even 

the casual traveller, peering out of the misted window, 
cannot fail to be impressed by the extent of the apple orchards 
journey. Hop still 


numerous along the line around Paddock Wood, and here also 


at one point on the gardens are 
there have long been mature apple orchards, but there is a new 
acreage of fruit arising in the neighbourhood. In the very hop 
gardens are to be seen apple trees at almost all stages of growth. 
Some are near to maturity and look incongruous where they 
stand, amid the wirework, awaiting overlong a bad hop year. 
When it comes they will hold the field alone and the ground will 
be laid down to grass. Others are only recently planted and 
will, for some years to come, share the shelter and nourishment 
of the hops. But it is only a matter of time and there will be a 
Even now, from the 
line, the sight can penetrate a long distance between the trunks, 


and still fruit is to be seen 


vast acreage of orchard land in this spot. 
The rows draw the vision. These 
orchards seem to give one the direct challenge to penetrate 
further, and, in the early spring, when the trees are white with 
lime, there is a fantastic beauty about this winter wash which 
has done much for the Weald orchards. It seems to lighten up 
the distance and show a glimpse of apple trees as far as the eye 
The further one wanders about the Garden of Kent 
the more characteristic and persistent become the apple orchards 
and plantations. These orchards will lead you right away to 
Yalding, and still they abound ; 
way, even on to the High Weald. 


will carry. 


you may follow them the other 
Again, on the ‘“ Kentish 
rag’’ around Maidstone, on the brick earth about Sandwich, 
along the Thanet Beds from Canterbury to Rochester, or wher- 
ever there is a stretch of deep rain wash or alluvial deposit, the 
young apple plantations are everywhere a _ typical feature. 
Certain it is that in a few years’ time the output of Kentish 
apples alone will be vastly increased when many of these young 
orchards come into bearing. Iam eagerly watching and guiding 
to a profitable maturity such a plantation myself, so the fact 
comes home. A moment’s reflection will show the future possi- 
bilities of a well-managed orchard. At twelve years old, strong 
growing standard trees, such as Bramley’s Seedling, are capable 
of bearing four to five bushels of fruit a tree, and set out in the 
most approved commercial method, there will be somewhere 
about fifty-six trees to the acre. A plantation of bush apples will 
contain more than twice this number (one hundred and thirty-four 
trees), and the trees (on Paradise stock) at a considerably earlier 
stage are capable of carrying two to two and a half bushels of 
fruit. 
beyond expectation, and the profitable life of an orchard is a 
good fifty years. 
capable of sending out large consignments of apples of a single 
variety, size and colour fit for show. 


Three hundred bushels an acre, in a good season, is not 
At present there are plenty of Kent growers 


There will be yet more 
apples to be picked and marketed, and still the fruit grower 
seems to have no fear of planting. 

There is a great contrast when one passes from these orchards 
to the London and Liverpool markets, where large shipments 
of American or Australian apples are arriving. Here, throbbing 
competing commerce is the prevailing note. As box after box 
of foreign apples—perfectly graded to variety, size and colour— 
is opened, it is evident that apple growing has become an art 


almost mechanical, and a fear arises for the peaceful orchards 
around Paddock Wood. 
very school have the Kent farmers learned that their confidence 


But the fear is groundless, for in this 


in their apple orchards is not misplaced. It was here that the 
pioneers of our modern methods found the solution. 

The note of the age is a commercial monotone. It has even 
penetrated the countryside, which lives by supplying the wants 
of the great centres of commerce. The note is quick, continuous, 
uniform. But in the country we are saved from bondage by 
the beauty of our uniformity and monotony. 
great beauty in singleness of shape and colour, in straightness 
of row and line, for we are living in an atmosphere of diversity. 
I have often called at all the fruiterers’ shops in a considerable 
provincial town and enquired for a good specimen of some well 
known English apple. Constantly I can only buy small dis- 
torted fruits, spotted with apple scab, bruised in the basket, 
an inferior fruit, sometimes of an unknown variety. Yet I 
can always obtain fine specimens of an Oregon Newtown, a 
Winesap, a Spitzenberg or a Baldwin. I can come and come 
again, and rely on obtaining a clean fruit, in variety, size and 
We can and do grow equally 
good apples in England, apples with a better skin, with as attrac- 
tive an appearance and with a finer flavour ; but it is only now 
that we them. Our competitors 
across the seas grow a few commercial varieties in great bulk. 
This is the secret of their standardisation, of their grading and 
of the familiarity of their apple names. In England I know 
many an orchard boasting of forty to fifty varieties of apple, 

them any high commercial value. There 
wonder that our housewives have come te ask for 
cooking or eating apples regardless of their special qualities, 
ignorant of their names. There is no wonder that the American 
apple has found so much favour. Our English individuality 
is demonstrated even in our apple growing, and for years the 
leaders of scientific fruit growing have fought to establish a 
commercial uniformity. At last the of their work is 
apparent. These new orchards and plantations, for the most 
part, are monopolised by only a few well known varieties, chosen, 
like the American ones, for their commercial value. Hardy 
trees, heavy croppers, firm fruits, attractive in appearance and 
uniform in shape, these are the present aims. Again and again 
the same varieties appear. Among cooking varieties Early 
Victoria, Grenadier, Lane’s Albert, Newton Wonder, 
Lord Derby and Bramley’s Seedling, with here and there a 
special kind suited to a particular soil or vicinity. 
eating Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, 
Worcester Pearmain, Allington Pippin, and 
thrive and crop, Cox’s Orange, King of the Pippins and Blenheim 
Orange, the landlord’s apple. These are among the chief kinds 
which the fruit grower wishes to standardise, and of which 
there is annually an increasing bulk of good, sound fruit. We 
have to dispose of this fruit, and there will be no difficulty if 
the right methods are adopted and the right outlets are sought, 
and profitable development will still be possible. 

There are two chief buyers for the English apple, the home 
and the foreign consumer. Until recently we had treated the 
former with scant respect, and we had entirely neglected the 
latter. ‘‘ Eat your daily apple and save the doctor’s bill,” 
such is the way the oversea grower addresses his home buyer. 
“The Winesap is the apple,” ‘“‘ Ask for a Winesap,”’ and the 
Winesap sells. The International Apple Shippers Association 
carry on an organised campaign. They publish ‘‘ Two hundred 
and nine ways of serving the apple.’’ They even state that 
fair cheeks may become more beautiful, as a clear apple skin is ! 

There is no need to dwell to-day on the value of advertise- 
ment. English growers have entirely neglected this side of 


For us there is 


colour, identical with former ones. 


have come to standardise 


few of bearing 


is no 


result 


Prince 


Among 
varieties James Grieve, 


where they will 
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their business. They have even allowed much poor fruit to 
be sold to the public. 
goods. 
The 
size and 


But to advertise one must have standard 


oversea box of apples is uniform throughout, in 


condition. The confidence of the buyer is gained. 
There is no “ topping,”’ which has been such a common practice 
in the English bushel baskets or sieves. The American buyer 
is taught to know the value of the apple as a food. He is taught 
to know the best varieties; he is taught to expect a certain 
quality of fruit. 
or III., and 


Every box is stamped with a grade, I. I. 
with a name or trade mark. The buyer can 
obtain his fruit in a neat, handy, non-returnable package. 
This to the retailer especially is a great advantage. Finally, 
the fruit is presented to the buyer in an attractive form; he 
cannot look at a box of well-packed fruit without an irresist- 
ible desire to put his teeth into an apple! Oversea producers 
have taken the trouble to find out what their buyers want 
then they produce it. They have studied foreign markets too. 
We have produced what we like and then try and sell it as best 
we can. 

The American grower has literally set 
the public taste. 


about educating 
The English grower has never troubled to 
let the home consumer even know the quality of British apples, 
let alone the foreign markets. We are very independent, and 
the last industry to learn that we must consult the taste of the 
consumer. But within recent years the increased production 
of fruit, the standardisation of varieties and the spraying against 
unsightly disease, has made a great change possible. Within 
the last four years the English apple trade has entered upon a 
new phase, and one which is certainly for the better. Most new 
movements are opposed, and this one was no exception. But 
the boxing of British apples on approved modern lines stood 
on its own merits and it has come to stay. There is the natural 
conservative opposition to any innovation, but there was also 
a powerful trade opposition among fruit salesmen, who said 
quite frankly that they feared ‘‘ boxing ” would lead to a direct 
trade between producer and consumer, leaving themselves in 
the cold. They also feared for their returnable empties. But 
time has shown that the grower still prefers to deal through 
the reliable salesman and that inferior grades of apples will 
continue to be sold in returnable empties ; and so boxed apples 
have become a big commercial fact, and the industry is spreading 
from Kent to the other fruit-growing counties. The great 
annual Kent Show of boxed apples alone speaks for itself, and is 
a triumph for the pioneers of the movement. 
apples are now the order of the market. 
obtain 


But boxed British 
One can ask for and 
brands of ‘“ Kentish ” packed 
uniformly, conveniently and attractively. 

British apples of certain highly coloured varieties, such as 
Worcester Pearmain, Prince Bismarck and Newton Wonder, 
are now sought after for exportation to the Argentine, South 
Africa and elsewhere. 


well-known Apples, 


Applications for sixty thousand boxes 
of one variety at one shipment are not uncommon. English 
apples have invaded the Paris market, too, boxed Allington 
Pippins being sold there last year. 
Continental 


There is no reason why other 
should not be tried. The boxed apple, 
which can be handled easily and packed away so as to economise 
space, has opened up a new demand. 


towns 


The steamship companies now take them in their holds 
for consumption on the take 


Hence Liverpool is a 


voyage. could not 
English apples in the bushel basket. 
good market for boxed apples. The big caterers, too, the 
large stores and groceries, and even the private buyer have 
come to see the attractiveness of 
fruits from English orchards. 


They 


these specially selected 
The grower is making a reason- 
able and increased profit and getting rid of his fruit. This 
development, too, has brought into being a new and growing 
industry, and one which calls for skilled and intelligent labour 

even for individuality. There is a skill in apple-packing, it is 
an art, and an art worth describing, for it is not purely mechanical, 
it needs judgment; selection, even a keen sense of touch. 
refuses to be circumscribed. 


Nature 
The sun gives colour where he 
will, the sap runs at the season’s bidding and the apple swells 
in unison. 

Nature will mould her own and she rejoices in minute variety. 
So our orchards will always retain their individuality though 
the trees may grow up a vast clan of brothers, and the result 
of our standardisation is only beauty. See this great mountain 
of mellowing fruit, a great mass of colour, a thousand bushels 
of Newton Wonder, awaiting the winter demand and the hand 
and eye of the skilled packer. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHITLING. 

HAT is a whitling? is a question that is often 
asked, and up to a certain point it is one to 
which an answer is not hard to find. It is one 

of the names given to one of the many forms, or races, 
which have sprung from that most variable of fishes, 
Salmo fario, or Salmo trutta, for those who prefer to 


regard the anadromous form as the ancestral type. So far 
the trouble begins when the different varieties of trout 


come to be considered separately, and it is sought to divide 


good : 
each from the others on some fairly easily recognised lines. 
It is then that the enquirer may be puzzled to find the name 
scarcely more constant than the fish on which it is bestowed. 
Even on the same river he may notice considerable variation 
while in other localities 
he may find the name applied to altogether different looking 
fish. 


among the fish designated whitlings, 


Speaking generally, whitling is a name pertaining chiefly 


to Northumberland and the Eastern Borders, 


strictly confined to that locality only. 


although not 
On Tweedside sea-going 
trout are precariously divided into bull trout, salmon trout, 
grey trout or grey salmon, whitlings, bills, blacktails and (in the 
smolt stage) orange fins. Some of these names are in pretty 
general use elsewhere, but they become perplexingly multiplied 
In Edinburgh the same fish may be called Lammasmen (it caught 
about the time of the feast, August Ist); in the Western High- 
lands, white trout, blacknebs and sometimes herling ; 
geal-bhreac and bricean ; 


in Gaelic, 
finnocks, or phinocs, further to the 
north of Scotland ; whitelings on the Tay ; phinocs and herling 
on the Solway; brunt-tails on the 
in some ot the becks of 


Tyne; gulls and 
English lakeland; Candlemas greys 
(if caught about February 2nd) in parts of Cumberland, whiten 
and whitling in others ; scurve and salmon-scurf on the Durham 
and Yorkshire banks of the Tees; sewin, buntlings, twbs and 
greypolls (gleisiad in Cymric) in Wales; and peal, or trout- 
peal as distinguished from salmon-peal, in the South-West of 
England and Ireland, where white trout is also in use 
list might easily be extended. 

A typical whitling may be described as a fish of from about 
one to three pounds in weight, slimmer built and more shapely 
than that ordinarily called a bull trout, of which some authorities 
consider it to be but the grilse stage. 


morts 


; and the 


It may be remarked, 
however, that in some rivers (Tweed, for example), where both 
bull trout and whitling occur, their respective black-tails (an 
earlier stage) are also recognised, while in others only one form 
may be present. When fresh run from the sea, the whitling 
is a very silvery fish (whence some of its common names), with 
few or no black spots below the lateral line, and it is, par 
excellence, the sporting member of all the family of sea-going 
trout, usually rising freely to the artificial fly and affording the 
best of play when hooked. 

But having said so much it falls to be added that, where any 
considerable number of trout are being dealt with, although it 
may be a comparatively easy matter to pick out individual 
fish of which it may be confidently asserted ‘‘ these are whitlings, 
those bull trout, and those again Salmo fario,’’ there will often 
remain a certain residue which even an expert will not name with 
any confidence, and will not name at all if by any means he can 
avoid it. At all ages, and, to no inconsiderable extent, of all 
sizes, trout grade from one form to another in outward appear- 
ance, and even vary internally, when their anatomy comes to 
be examined, to such an extent that it becomes impossible to 
divide race from race by any hard and fixed rules. Colour is 
soon abandoned as an unstable guide, varying almost indefinitely 
with environment ; and the number of fin rays, or of cecal appen- 
dages, or the arrangement of scales or teeth, has been found to 
be no more constant, even among fish of a like age and reared 
artificially from the same batch of ova 

The rude fisherman on the river bank, intimately acquainted 
with trout all his life and imbued with all the lore handed down 
to him by his forbears, may be pardoned for the ridicule he 
throws on the idea that the silvery fish coming up from the sea 
are indistinguishable, scientifically, from the little brown and 
yellow trout that inhabit his native burns, and the naturalist 
may find it beyond his powers to shake those inborn beliefs ; 
but the fact remains, none the less, that all investigation has 
failed to discover any real and tangible difference between sea 
and river trout, and in that light it becomes more compre- 
hensible why we should decline to reply categorically, and in 
the compass of a few lines, to the apparently simple question 
What is a whitling ? 


GEORGE BOLAmM. 
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GAINSBURGH OLD HALL} 4 
LINCOLNSHIRE, | 


THE PROPERTY OF 





YING by Trent’s side thirty miles from where that 
river joins the Humber, yet is of sufficient depth 
to take shipping, Gainsburgh—or Gainsborough, 
as it is modernly spelt—is a place of ancient 
inhabitance. It was the home of the Saxon 

Crainii, the daughter of whose Eorl was wooed by Alfred 
the Great, and married to him while he was yet a stripling 
in the year 828. It is more than doubtful, however, whether 
the nuptials were held at Gainsburgh, and a death rather 
than a wedding will have been the first roval event to take 
place within the moated circuit of its hall. In 1or3 Sweyn 
Forkbeard the Dane had harried and subjugated the greater 
part of England, “ and all the people held him for full King.” 
In the autumn he went to Gainsburgh, where his fleet could 
lay up tor the winter Here death overtook him, caused, 
as the English loved to think, by the ghost of their 
martyred King, for a chronicier asserts that: ‘‘ When all 
considered him in periect health he was slain suddenly, 
it is supposed by S. Edmund, in the Hall at Gainsburghia 


BACON, Bart. 


—_——-a- » @ 


. 
—_—_-_ — 


surrounded by his army, and the Danes proclaimed his 
son Cnut King.” 

The site of the hall wherein this tragedy was enacted 
was in all probability that where the present building stands, 
although no surviving feature dates back beyond the fifteenth 
century. Nor is it likely that any earlier medieval house 
of real importance can have stood here. King Stephen, 
indeed, “‘ conceded’ to a partisan, whom he made Earl 
of Lincoln, ‘his Castle of Gainesburgh and his bridge 
over the Trent,’ but castle and bridge were among the Earl’s 
projects rather than his realised works. For centuries after 
this there was no bridge, and of a castle there are no annals. 
“A capital messuage worth ro shillings per annum ”’ is the 
description of the Hall in 1281, when it was the property 
of William de Valence, half-brother of Henry III. Even 
that decayed under his successors, and we hear only ot the 
‘site of the manor ”’ a century later, when an heiress brought 
it to a cadet of the house of Percy. Half a century later it 
again passed in the female line, and the marriage of Elizabeth 
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Sir Thomas 
Burgh 
brought it to 
a family who 
adopting it 
resi 
dence crea 
ted the fine 
hfteenth cen 
tury house of 
which such 
( o nsiderable 
portions re- 
main 

rhe first 
of the Burghs 
to rise to 
eminence Was 
John’s friend 
and Henry 
IIl.’s chief 
Minister 
Hubert Earl 
of Kent 
Whether Sir 
Thomas was FROM 
among his 
descendants is doubtful. Indeed, we know little of him 
except that he was the son of a Yorkshire squire. Even 
his share in the building of the Hall cannot be ascertained. 
Much of it we certainly owe to his son, the second Sir 
Thomas, who was a man of greater importance, and suffici- 
ently to the fore during the Wars of the Roses to be held 
fortunate in that he lived through them unscathed. Not so 
his house, which suffered from an attack by his political 
opponents in 1469. Sir Thomas was a Yorkist, and remained 
on Edward IV.’s side when the Nevilles deserted him in 


as a 


THE 
» 
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disgust at the 
ascendancy 
of the Wood- 
villes. We 
readin Hall’s 
“* Chronicle ”’ 
how, when 
Warwick was 
holding Ed- 
ward in semi- 
captivity at 
Middleham 


Castle, the 
King “had 


libertie 
diuers dayes 
to go on 
huntynge, 
and one daye 
on a playne 
there met 
with hym 
Syr William 
Stanley Syr 
Thomas of 
Borogh, and 
dyuers other 
of hys frédes, 
with suche a great bend of men that neither his kepers 
woulde nor once durst moue him to retorne to prison agayn.”’ 
Early in the following year there was a Lancastrian rising in 
Lincolnshire which assumed large proportions before Edward 
personally met and defeated the rebels. Of this rising one of 
the incidents is thus described by the contemporary annalist, 
John Warkworth: “In the moneth of Marche the Lord 
Willowby, the Lorde Welles, his sonne, Thomas Delalond, 
Knyght, and Sere Thomas Dymmoke, Knyght, the Kynges 
champyon, droff oute of Lyncolnschyre Sere Thomas a Burghe, 
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a Knyght of 
the Kynges 
howse, and 
pullede 
downe his ‘ 
place.”” The ; 


last phrase 7. 


seems to 
make it easy ' 
to assign an 4 | | 
exact date to 

the building. P 
If it was 

pulled down 

early in 1470, 

and yet was 

fit, as we 

hear, for the 

two days’ en- 

tertainme nt 

of Richard 

III. in 1484, ~_ 

it must have 
been re- 
erected by 
Sir Thomas FROM THE 
Burgh during 

the interval. Yet the haphazard and composite character 
of the disposition and material of all its fifteenth century 
portions tells against the theory that they were built at one 
time and from a homogeneous plan. They look like gradual 
accretions, the result of various repairs and enlargements 
covering a considerable period, although all are within the 
century. ‘‘ Pulling down”’ is therefore likely to be a quite 
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exaggerated expression for the damage done. Yet Sir 
Thomas, after the landing of Edward at the mouth of the 
Humber in March, 1471, and his easy reassumption of the 
sovereignty, no doubt found his “ place” very considerably 
wrecked, and initiated extensive works of re-erection and 
repair. Except for the momentary set back in 1470, he 
succeeded in keeping well on the top of Fortune’s wheel. 
His loyalty to Edward IV. secured that King’s favour, and 
he obtained the Garter from him or his successor, who was 
at Gainsburgh in 1484. But on the eve Bosworth was fought 
he had shown sufficient sympathy with the Lancastrian cause 
to be a persona grata to Henry VII., at whose Coronation 
he was a pall-bearer, and by whom he was called to the House 
of Peers as Lord Burgh of Gainsburgh in 1487. 
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We may 
therefore 
certainly a 
cept him as 
the chiet 
maker of the 
Old Hall, 


while bearing 


Sey me, . Ps t : i, in mind that 
* a 

a! Leaey S = he probably 

tt & incorporated 


portions that 
had survived 
the Lanczs 
we trian pillage 
of 1470. The 
CONnSpi uous 
andelaborate 


—< 
a 


=) * 
stone oriel 
forming five 
sides ot an 
~ octagon, that 
ie hae 


projects from 
the centre ol 
the north 
SOUTH-EAST. side assoc! 
atescuriously 

with the timber framing amid which it is placed. It ts, 
indeed, the only portion of the whole building entirely 
composed of stone, which is only elsewhere used for the 
window frames and mullioning of some of the brick built 
sections such as the tower occupying the north-east cornet 
It 1s, therefore, unlikely that the oriel was planned 
and erected at the same time, and as part of the same 
scheme as the timber-framed hall and adjoining rooms. It 
is more reasonable to conclude that it belonged to another 
scheme, but was incorporated with the hall as its oriel when 
the hall was built. On the south side of the hall there is a 
timber-framed projection containing the main staircase 
a very large example of the newel type—and we should 
have expected the oriel to have been quite similar to 
it in material and design, and _ therefore resembling 
that at Ockwells. Ockwells is a very perfect example of a 
fifteenth century timber-framed house and was built by 
Sir John Norreys, who was Squire of the Body to Edward IV. 
and who completed the house in his reign. It is therefore 
contemporaneous with the second Sir Thomas’s work at 
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and the two halls are much alike in construction. 
of the arch-braced type without hammer or 
collar The principals are curved and moulded and 
spring from far down on the face of the walls. They divide 
the Ockwells roof into four compartments, but at Gainsburgh, 
which is both longer and wider, there are five compartments, 
the louvre rising from the central one and being supported 
by two curved uprights rising from a tie-beam 
placed at wall plate height between two of the principals, and 
therefore introduced far more for the sake of supporting 


Gainsburgh 


The 


TOOIS are 
beams 


massive 


“i 


XXX) 
RY 


9, 


Copyright THE ORIEL FROM THE 
the louvre than for tving the walls, which have external 
wood buttresses to assist in counteracting the roof thrust. 


Originally the ends of the principals rested on wooden corbels 
representing human figures—like the earlier ones at Penshurst 

and Mr. Baines, who now inhabits the east wing of the hall, 
believes that one of these still exists in the town. When, 
however, the “ restoration’’ of the Hall was entrusted, 
sixty-five years ago, to a railway engineer, he triumphantly 
replaced them with others made of what was, no doubt, his 
favourite material—cast iron—and these yet remain and 
appear in the illustration. The hall is lit on both sides 
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by high-set windows with cinquefoil heads and moulded 
mullions of oak, and at the east end is the typical triple door- 
way leading to the offices, but the screen has disappeared. 
The now destroyed corbels appear to have been the only 
portions of the oak that were carved. The hall depended 
for its dignified presence on the excellence of its form and 
proportions and the richness of its moulded beams and 
window frames. In reticence as well as in material it there- 
fore is in contrast with its oriel, which is almost as highly 


decorated as the contemporary one at Nevill Holt. The 
elaborate tracery ot 
its windows, the 


crocketed finials of 
its buttresses, the fine 
scheme of its ribbed 
groining starting from 
delicate clustered 
shafts and _ ending 
with a coronal pen- 
dentive, all combine 
to make it, within and 
without, a notable 
little example of late 
Gothic work, while 
the close resemblance 
of its form and fea- 
tures to those of the 
neighbouring fifteenth 
century church tower 
led Adam Stark, the 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury historian — of 
Gainsburgh, to attri- 
bute both to the same 
designer. 

At the time it 
was completed, and 
before decay set in, 
the Old Hall took the 
form of a three-sided 
building with a fourth 
side composed of a 
gatehouse and curtain 


walls. Subject to 
alterations and reno- 
vation all this has 
remained except the 
fourth side, which 
now lies completely 
open, making _ the 


house a hollow square. 
Originally the 
house stood at the 
northern edge of a 
mart or market-piace 


gate- 


South and east lay 
the town; to. the 
west, with a certain 


amount of intervening 
space now built over, 
ran the river Trent. 
To the north, beyond 
a then existing moat, 
lay open country, and 
Mr. Baines remembers 
it, more than half a 
century ago, _ still 
open, aithough now a 
thriving, but scarcely 
picturesque, suburb 
spreads over a con- 
siderable area the 
population of the 
town having trebledin 
the interval. Although 
the east wing shows Elizabethan work in its fenestration and 
other details, its fabric is certainly earlier, and there is every 
reason to believe that before Thomas Burgh died ten years 
after he had been created Lord Burgh, has house had assumed 
the form indicated. His estate, no doubt, provided the oak 
which was the material principally used. The building 
facing the gatehouse, and of which the centre was occupied 
by the hall, was timber framed on both sides. The two 
wings likewise were thus contrived towards the court, but 
the exterior elevations were of brick, and of brick also was 
the tower at the north-east and the kitchen at the north-west 
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corners. Brick had come into frequent use in the Eastern 
Counties by the middle of the fifteenth century. In Lincoln- 
shire itself Lord Cromwell, who died in 1455, had used it for 
his great castle of Tattershall—shortly to be described and 
illustrated in Country LIFE. Oxburgh in Norfolk is one 
of the remaining examples of brick-built moated houses 
erected in the reign of Edward IV., and its towers show the 
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same scheme of crenellation, corbelled out on trefoil-headed 
machicolations composed of moulded bricks, as that at 
Gainsburgh. The kitchen building suffered more than 
the tower, which it balances at the opposite end of the north 
elevation. It needed to be re-roofed and otherwise repaired by 
Mr. Somers Clark towards the end of last century. The interior 
arrangement, however, is nearly complete and is very interest- 
ing. From the hall screens the middle doorway leads down 
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a passage to a serving-room, the centre of whose west side 
is occupied by a large hatch. Left of this is a small doorway 
giving on to a narrow newel stair leading to chambers 
above the serving room. fo the right is the ample 
arched entrance to the kitchen. which rises up to the 
roof, its massive oak beams supporting a central 
fhe north and south walls are mainly taken up by 


lou, re 
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immense fire arches of brick Phe 
west is occupied by a recess divided into two floors by a 
gallery, while in each of three corners—the fourth bay 
occupied by the staircase—a pair of superimposed little rooms, 
probably cubicles for 
The kitchen 
and composes well 


sani space to the 


devised as scullions, are 
building juts out far beyond thi 
with it The wing arrangement 


is curiously instructive of fifteenth century habits. Towards 


contrived. 
west wing 


} 
aiso 
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the court it was a timber-framed building down to the 
ground—brick having been substituted on the ground 
floor in the nineteenth century. But the exterior 
elevation was, and is, of brick, and from the face of 
the wall project a row of delightfully designed chimney- 
stacks with crow-stepped gables and octagon shafts, each 
associated with a little building containing closets with 
trefoil-headed windows on the first and second floors. This 
wing, now largely ruinous and gutted, must have been divided 
up into a whole series of chambers, reached by a newel stair 
devised in the general oak framing of the internal divisions. 
It is held to date from the later period of the first Lord 
Burgh’s life, and to have been for the accommodation of the 
enlarged household of his prosperous old age. Towards 
the court it is lighted by cusp-headed and mullioned oak 
windows bracketed out on richly moulded projectory sills, 
and there are more important windows of the same type 
on the facing elevation of the east wing. This was principally 
taken up by a great and fairly high room on each of the two 
floors. The upper room, between two bay windows, has a 
great fireplace with the Burgh arms in the spandrels—one 
of the various features that show that the wing was built 
by that family, although it was considerably remodelled 
by and has on its gable end the arms of the family that 
succeeded them as the sixteenth century closed. Before 
his death in 1496 Lord Burgh had built a chantry on the 
south side of the church, and there they laid him in a 
tomb, as his will directed, ‘“‘ with two images or figures 
thereon, viz., of me in armour and of my wife with our 
arms, and the days of our obits; and I will that the image 
of me have my 

mantle of the — 

Garter, and a } 
garter about my _ 
leg.” Church, 
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under Henry VIII. Walter’s son, Anthony, followed in his 
father’s footsteps, and both traded and married in the City. 
Thus William could purchase great estate and, marrying a 
Willoughby, pose as a Lincolnshire magnate meet to be 
knighted when James I. travelled south from Scotland to 
take up the English sovereignty in 1603. He it was who 
renovated the east wing of the Old Hall, which continued 
to be the home of his descendants until after 1714, when Sir 
William Hickman bought the neighbouring estate of 
Thonock. Thonock thereupon became, as it remains, the 
family seat, and the Old Hall at Gainsburgh saw strange 
times. Under date August 2nd, 1759, John Wesley makes 
the entry in his Journal: “I preached at Gainsburgh in 
Sir Nevil Hickman’s great hall.’’ Soon afterwards a Mr. 
Hornby obtained a lease of the premises with a view of 
establishing therein a linen factory. The scheme was a 
failure, and the house where the Burghs had entertained their 
sovereigns was cut up into tenements. For such purpose 
the great hall was not opportune, and so the lessee sublet 
it as a theatre for fifty pounds a year, reserving for himselt 
and wife “free admission on each night of performance 
to the centre box.”’ The hall suffered a good deal in the 
transformation. We see from Adam Stark’s plan that it 
was lengthened to form the stage, and that the minstrel 
gallery was removed to allow of curving rows of seats. In 
1790 the Topographer describes the moat as still in part 
existing. It speaks of various large gardens in good con- 
dition and of a “ large range of windows curiously painted.” 
But the hall is still a theatre, while the house “ contains a 
great many rooms inhabited by families rent free.” Nothing 
, further is re- 
corded until 
Adam Stark wrote 
his “ History of 
Gainsburgh” 
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chantry and tomb ’ some seventy-five 
were swept away years ago. Hetells 
in 1736, and a _—_* ( 7 2 us that ‘‘ The Old 
late Renaissance = \ Hall forms at the 
building set up 7 present time three 
against the Gothic ‘ a «| parts of a quad- 
tower, which was 5 rangle open to 
retained. Nearly iil Pia = the south. The 
a century later, CLD PLANS OF 2 whole front is 
as Adam Stark GAINSBURGH principally con- 
tells us, the image OLD HALL. structed of large 
in alabaster of a oak timber fram- 
Lord Burgh was Showing the hall [L cml ing, but much of 
found carelessly fitted as a theatre 5 the back part of 
thrown among about 1760 ct 6 the building, as 
the loose earth is f well as the whole 
covering a : ‘ of both wings, is 
vault. oy Ye eae , of brick very 


By his wife 

Margaret, 

daughter of Lord Roos and widow of Sir Thomas Botreaux, 
Lord Burgh had a son Edward, who succeeded him 
and was alive certainly as late as 1520. But though 
as a young man he had been to the fore and in 1494 
received at the hands of the Princess Margaret a “ ring 
of gold with a dyamant,” as a prize won in a tournament, 
yet soon after he became “ destracted of memorie ’’ and able 
neither to take his seat in the House of Lords nor to manage 
his property. So he was known only as “Sir Edward 
Borough,” and his estates were in the King’s hands until 
his son came of age. The inheritance of a wealthy mother 
and a share of monastic spoils made Thomas, third Lord 
Burgh, a rich man, able to offer a brave show at such ex- 
pensive functions as the Field of the Cloth of Gold and the 
Coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn. At the Old Hall, too, 
he entertained Henry VIII. in 1541. A son and then a 
grandson followed him in possession of his title and estates. 
Thomas, fifth Lord Burgh, born “ at his father’s fair house 
at Gainsburgh,’’ made his mark at the Court of Elizabeth, 
and reached some distinction in her service. He received 
the Garter in 1593, and was sent as Ambassador to Scotland 
in the following year. In 1597 he was appointed Lord Deputy 
to Ireland, but before the year closed he was dead, and his 
son’s demise soon after ended the line. Like many a Tudor 
courtier who wanted to be lavish in expenditure without 
learning how to tap the sources whence wealth flowed under 
that dynasty, the fifth Lord Burgh involved himself in 
difficulties, and shortly before his death the Gainsburgh 
manor had passed by purchase to William Hickman. His 
grandfather, Walter, was one of the many cadets of good 
family who sought and found fortune in the trade of London 


beautifully put 

together.” The 
owner was then Henry Bacon. Sir Nevil Hickman, who 
had allowed Wesley to preach in the hall, and, to the 
preacher’s surprise, had thanked him for the sermon, 
was the last male of the family, and died in 1781. His 
daughter Frances succeeded, and “lived a good deal 
retired at Thonock Hall.”” She never married, but made 
a will in favour of a cousin, who was the third son 
of the premier baronet, Sir Edmund Bacon, the direct 
descendant of the great Lord Keeper. Henry Bacon, who 
succeeded Miss Hickman in 1826, took the Hickman name, 
and lived till 1862. Thus he was in possession when, in 
1848, the railway came to Gainsburgh. This was expected 
to give a great lift to the town, and additional rooms for 
entertainments were demanded. Portion of the Old Hall 
was offered for the purpose, and a public subscription was 
raised to turn the large upstairs room of the east wing into 
a ballroom. Mr. Bacon Hickman, at the same time, had 
much repair done to the decayed premises, the whole work 
being carried out, as already mentioned, by the engineer 
to the railway, who probably did less harm than an “ eminent 
architect ’’ of those days was likely to have wrought. Mr. 
Bacon Hickman’s great-nephew, Sir Hickman Bacon—inheritor 
also of the 1611 baronetcy—has been the owner since 1872, 
and, aided by Mr. Baines, who is his agent and lives in the 
east wing, has been at pains to stem decay and yet preserve 
the full flavour of the ancient work. Thus Gainsburgh Old 
Hall, despite many vicissitudes, remains a valuable document 
worthy the careful study of all students of our fifteenth 
century domestic architecture. H. Avray TIPPING. 
The Country Home next week will be Great Fuljord Hall, Devon, 

the seat of Mr. F. A. Fulford. 
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N the previous article on 
settees their evoiution 
was traced up to the 
end of the seventeenth 
century, when a variety 

of the settee was introduced 
into England from France, 
called a sofa,which was capable 
of holding four or more persons. 
The name “ Sopha,” of Eastern 
origin, no doubt emanated 
from Persia; it does not 
appear in French inventories 
or literature till about 1680, 
and not in English until a 
little later. In the East it was 
merely a dais or platform, 
placed at the end of the 
Audience Hall of the Grand 
Vizier and on which, when in 
State, he sat cross-legged on 


11.—SOFA, ONE OF A PAIR, 
AT PALACE COURT, LONDON. 


Woodwork, walnut and gold: covering 

modern, but silk of the right period; 

originally covered in needlework now 

worn out; formerly in Lauderdale House. 

Length, 4ft. 8in.; heieht, 3ft. 2in. Date 
about 1705. 


a cushion, the person he was 
receiving sitting in front of 
him on the floor on another 
cushion. In France and Eng- 
land, though called by the 
Oriental name, it appeared as 
an enlargement of the settee. 
The earliest example that can 
come under the designation 
of “Sofa” is that at 
Hornby (Fig. 9). On _ this 
luxurious piece of furniture it 
is possible to lie at full length, 
or to accommodate by the aid 
of cushions three persons sit- 
ting comfortably on the very 
broad seat. Unfortunately 
the photographer has removed 
two of the existing cushions and 
thereby spoilt the intention 
of its construction; the back 
is not sub-divided as in the 
case of so many high settees, 
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covering quite modern. 
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SOFAS.—II. 


ea 88 


ae 
9.—SOFA AT HORNBY CASTLE. 


Woodwork, black and gold; covering, contemporary- 
fizured velvet, green orange and crimson on a cream 
background. Date about 1694. Length, 6ft. 8in,; 
height, 3ft. 9in. 


but is headed by three very orna 
mental crestings carved with the Ducal 
Crown and monogram of the first 
Duke of Leeds. The date of this 
creation was 1694, Which is about 
the time of the sofa and also of 
a day-bed with similar decoration. 
The woodwork is of black and gold, 
showing the capped = and _ fluted 
leg found after 1690 ; arms surmount 
the solid upholstered ends and 
the stretchers are of circular form, 
placed very low, and possess the rare 
feature of carved gadrooning, which 
travels round the entire woodwork, 
finishing at each end of the back with 
scrolled ears similar to those found on 
oak panelled back chairs up to this 
time. The covering is velvet of mag- 
nificent quality, with the colours 

green, Orange and crimson on a cream 
background, all most harmoniously 
blended, the pattern being small in scale 
but with along repeat. This sofa is also 





MESSRS. D. L. ISAACS. 
Date about 1690. Length, 7f 
eight of roll from floor, 2ft. 6in. 


ft. 2in.; height, 4ft. 8in. 
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entirely at the back with the same 
which is most unusual when employ- 
ing such a costly material; a taffetas or plain 
stout coloured linen being generally found, 


proving that these tall, unwieldy seats seldom 


‘ overed 
velvet 


stood out in the rooms. The fringe is all of 
the finest silk of the same colours, and trims 
everv edge of the sofa both back and front, 
together with the original wedge - shaped 
bolsters and cushions, over sixty yards being 
employed, and as such a fringe of this 
fine quality could not be made to-day under 
two pounds a yard, it gives a good idea 
of the reckless expenditure in  Carolean 


upholstery 


It is quite possible that the covering to 
this seat may be entirely of English manu- 
facture, as great efforts were being made at 
this time to rival the foreign importations ot 
velvets and silks. Since 1685, the silk industry 
had been steadily advancing in this country 
and after the Huguenot immigration, English 
workmen had been quick to copy the French 
methods, and to find out their trade secrets, 


but to their annoyance, in spite of eve ry effort 

to prevent it, French silks still continued to be 13. 

imported up to 1698 It should be noticed Woodwork gilt; coverin 

that this sofa has the very uncommon feature 

of carved wooden arms resting on solid upholstered sides. cabriole legs. 
Fig. 10 is a walnut sofa contemporary with the last foot, 
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wants loose squab. 
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BALLS 


vy modern G-noa velvet, but in right style ; 
about 1710 


Date 


PARK. 


seat too highly padded, 


It possesses no attempt at a hoofed or broken 


but does clearly 


hint 





12.—LOVE 


Woodwork, very fin 


SEATS AT 
vildin 
squabs ar m 


and shows a back where the 
The seat is long enough to ea 
date three persons, and has padded arms that 
roll over in a bold manner. It is possible that 
the picturesque back with its fanciful deep 
curves might have been especially designed to 
receive the periwigged heads of the men, and 
suggests that it originally covered in a 


with original 
but th 


Hornby example, 
is quite omitted 


was 


large patterned figured velvet. The stretchers 
show great finish and ingenuity, particularly 
where the scrollings meet in three centres, 
each of which possesses its original finial. 
The legs are perpendicular and slight, with 
octagonal cappings and feet, but the design 
of these is not quite in accord with the 
stretchers and bold curves of the back 
and arms this detail is very noticeable 
on much of the furniture of this transitional 
period. The large, florid, modern tapestry and 
nailing much detract from the piece, which is 
are of a very beautiful set lately acquired 
by Messrs. D. L. Isaacs. The true cabriole leg 


of the eight nth century obtained no real hold in 
this country until after the death of William III., 
but when once the fashion started, the changes 
proceeded with great rapidity, so that links 
forming a union between the two styles are 
exceeding rare There is an interesting 
example of one of these at Hardwick, consisting 
of a tall back sofa with short and semi-scrolled 


GLEMHAM HALL. 

wering of cloth of vold and silver (s 
issin Date about 1705 

chair motive silver, 
sily accommo- The 
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14.—SOFA 


olwork, plain walnut ; of 


© text) 


intersected 


AT 


with 


lightning-like 
ornamentation of the legs is exceptional, and almost 


STAPLEFIELD 


ivinal covering of needlework ; 


at the C-scroll finish to the 
padded arms, which is not 
found on genuine seventeenth 


century settees and _ sofas. 
The example is illustrated in 
‘The History of English 
Furniture.” The curious C- 
scroll curve was evidently 
arrived at by cutting off the 
end of the roll-over, shown 


on several previous examples. 
When the backs became 
lower, the arms of necessity had 
to become less bulky. At first 
the feet of cabriole legs were 


hoof-shaped, and often with 
contorted fetlock joints. The 
walnut and gilt sofa (Fig. 11) 


of about 1705, shows this very 
clearly; or the same motive 
was scrolled and carved, as 
in the small love-seats from 
Glemham (Fig. 12). These 
still their original 
covering in perfect preserva- 
tion; it is of alternate 
bands of cloth of gold and 
lines of fire colour. 


pe ssess 


GRANGE. 


complet: Date about 1708. 
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forestalls Chippendale in its fantasy, a 
cabuchon escutcheon being introduced on 
the knee, a form of decoration this 
master revived some twenty years later. 
The Fleur-de-Luce treatment of the 
hippings that break into the seat rails of 
these little seats occur only late in Anne’s 
reign. This broken foot shortly gave way 
to a more elegant and shoe-like point, 
of which Fig. 13, of about 1710, is a 
very good example; here the carved 
ornament on the cabriole leg maintains 
its reticence. The woodwork is gilt and 
the C-scrolls of the arms have by now 
reached their full development. It is 
covered in material of the proper pattern 
for the period, but the seat is wrongly 
upholstered, as it would at that time have 
had a loose squab and cushions. 

The club foot was the third develop- 
ment of these early cabriole legs, and 
became the most common of the three. 
In the first specimens the legs are divided 





16.—SETTEE AT STOKE EDITH PARK. 
Woodwork, plain walnut—covering, original stamped leat her 
silver on a light green ground. Date about 1710-12. 


pended by blue ribbons on a brown 
background. 

It would appear that in France 
the sofa was also much used for 
repose, and French writers seem more 
observant of the details of manners 
and customs, or at any rate make 
more allusions to them, than the 
English. Mme. d’Aulnoy in her story 
“Biche au Bois,” pictures the Prince 
Souci stretched at full length, lying for 
entire days on the “sofa” in_ his 
private apartment gazing at the 
portrait of his Princess. In 1705, ina 
letter to the Duchess of Hanover, 
mention is made that some of the 
men sitting with M. le Dauphin 
and Mme. la Duthesse de Bourgogne 
in their gallery at Trianon, were 
extended full length on their “sofas.”’ 
And Voltaire, in his “‘ Toilette de Mme. 
de Pompadour,” gives the following 
interesting conversation between her 
and Mme. Tullia. 


Mme. pe Pompapour: Ah! Madame, 
faites-moi lhonneur de vous assoir. Un fauteuil 
& Mme. Tullia 

Turt1a: Qui? moi, madame, que je 


m’asseye sur cette espéce de petit tréne 
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15.—SETTEE AT COMPTON PARK. 


Woodwork, plain walnut with panels of marquecerie on shoulders of | overing, tapestry of the sixteenth 


by a_ channel 
on the shoul- 
ders often in- 
tersected by a 
banding. The 
small sofa (Fig. 
14) is of most 
charming pro- 
portions, the 
legs being 
treated in the 
manner men- 
tioned above. 
It has also a 
further interest 
in possessing a 
covering of 
original needle- 
work, repre- 
senting brilli- 
antly coloured 
flowers sus- 





century, Date about 1710 


incommode, pour que mes jambes pendent A terre et deviennent toutes 
rouges ? 

Mme. DE Pompapour: Comment vous assevez-vous donc, madame 
Tutuia: Sur un bon lit, madam 
MME. Dt POMPADOUR: Ah, j’entends, vous voulez dire ur un- 
bon canapé. En voila un sur lequel vous pouvez vous étendre fort A votre 


aise. 


The true eighteenth century settee in no way resembled 
a sofa, and obviously could not have been used with any 
degree of comfort for the purpose of lying down, the seat 
being narrow and the arms of wood. The backs were either 
padded or open woodwork to match the chairs, of 
occasionally resembled Fig. 15 when the needlework back 
and seats were set and rabbeted into a framing of walnut 
rhe legs are club-footed, intersected by a fillet and inlaid on 
the shoulders with small panels of marqueterie of about the date 
1710. This piece possesses great interest as showing an 
early instance of the new bowed and looped over arm that was 
by this time supplanting the snail-headed end of the pre 
ceding reign, the supports being set sufficiently far back 
to accommodate the now fashionable hoops and sacques. 
It can be seen by these examples that fringes were no 


‘ 
4 





17.—SETTEE AT CHATHAM’S HOSPITAL. 


Woodwork, walnut-coverirg leather, fairly modern, Date about 1717 
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longer thought desirable for trimmings, as the woodwork 
became more in evidence, nor did the needlework coverings, 
then so much patronised, require this kind of setting. Early 
eighteenth century people had far too good taste to make 
woollen fringes, and those of silk would not have har- 
monised with the petit or gros point nearly all worked in 
wools. 

Simplicity of taste in dress and furniture was very 
noticeable during the first years of the eighteenth century, 
but among the nobility many relics survived of the profusion 
and wealth of colour of the previous twenty-five years, 
particularly in the gilt furniture and Gibbons’ decorations 
which accompanied the architecture of Wren and Vanbrugh. 
A certain severity, which is very distinctly English in senti- 
ment, dictated the quiet shapes made between 1704 and 1715, 
for although it is customary to describe chairs and chair- 
back settees with ball and claw feet as products of Anne’s 
reign, it is extremely unlikely any were produced until after 
her death, and it is almost impossible to trace the exact 
origin of the fashion. A certain proportion of settees with 
low, stuffed backs in jthe new chair shape, were made at this 
period, and an early set of love-seats and chairs of extreme 
severity existing at Ham House, Richmond, covered with 
costly figured velvet of the time, proves that this simple 
furniture was found in the richest households. The triple 
chair-back settee (Fig. 16) is of this type, and covered with 
light green and silver stamped leather. 

In Spain and the Low Countries, where it was manu- 
factured, stamped and painted leather was constantly 


[July 25th, 1914. 


employed for the furniture and walls, but in this country 
it was always costly, and its use comparatively rare. The 
nailing seen on this settee is small and close, a fashion that 
lasted till the end of the century. 

In assigning dates. to the various changes of fashion 
in legs and seat-rails of settees and sofas, it must always be 
remembered that all styles overlap and were frequently 
in favour at the same time, so that patterns originating in 
walnut were revived in mahogany and vice versé. The curious 
shape so suggestive of a violin that formed the frame-work 
of so many chairs between 1715 and 1725 was also repeated 
in the settees, with a splat, shaped like the section of a Chinese 
jar, which was curved to receive the back. There is an early 
Georgian settee (Fig. 17) in the withdrawing-room of Chethams 
Hospital, in which all these motives are clearly represented ; 
the open-work back is surmounted by a shell cresting carved 
in very low relief, the curve of the uprights is simple, beginning 
and ending in large, bold whorls, the little pendants on the 
seat-rail show that the piece is not a very long time after the 
walnut and gold sofa (Fig. rz), and the ball and claw foot 
is almost a reproduction of the Chinese original motive ; 
here also for the first time veneer of burr walnut is used upon 
the splat and frame, and the end of the arms finish in 
the new fashioned eagles’ heads. The wood has decayed on 
the shoulders of the outer legs and plain corner repairs 
have been added which, unfortunately, hide the tops of the 
beautiful shells and hippings that formed the original 
corners, otherwise the preservation of this settee is 
remarkable. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

l was perhaps inevitable that as soon as Mr. Chamberlain 

was laid in the grave, books should begin to appear 
about him. Eight years ago no doubt the interest 

in them would have been keener, because then the 

great statesman was a power in the land and his 
name in everybody’s mouth. But the long years of his illness 
and retirement have changed many things. Probably the 
public estimate of Mr. Chamberlain as a figure who must 
always remain in British history has been matured and im- 
proved, but there is a great difference between that kind of 
appreciation and the interest which is excited in the doings 
of one who till the moment of his death has been in the very 
centre of the picture. Sir Willoughby Maycock is not one 
who has put together in a hurry a few notes about his late 
chief. His book has been long in preparation. In 1887-88 
he accompanied Mr. Chamberlain when the latter, at the 
instance of Lord Salisbury, went over to the United States 
as the senior of three British Plenipotentiaries to negotiate 
a settlement of the Canadian Fishery Question. Wath 
Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and Canada, 1887-88 
(Chatto and Windus), is an account of the four months spent 
in the statesman’s company. As might be expected, it is 
intimate in character and full of details that will be welcomed 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s admirers. Sir Willoughby Maycock 
does not pretend to do more than this, and he was well advised 
not to attempt any final appreciation. The time for that 
has not yet come. If the author had made the attempt 
it must inevitably have taken the shape only of a panegyric. 
This book fulfils the lesser part by bringing us into close 
familiarity with its subject. Mr. Chamberlain started on 
his Mission on October 29th, 1887. He was very much before 
the public then because of the leading part he had taken in 
opposing Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, and the railway 
stations between Birmingham and Liverpool were besieged 
by crowds demanding a speech. The message left behind 
him by Mr. Chamberlain was characteristic of the man. 
It was “Stick firm to the Union.” They crossed the 
Atlantic in the Etruria in very bad weather. ‘ We were 
battened down half the time, and unable to go on deck.” 
However, Mr. Chamberlain was a good sailor, and hardly 
ever missed a meal all the way out. The party disembarked 
on November 7th, and took up their residence in the Brevoort 
House Hotel in Fifth Avenue. There Mr. Chamberlain was 
assailed by the usual collection of newspaper interviewers, 
and submitted patiently enough to the custom of the country. 
But though he spoke freely and his words were very fully 
reported, he did not give very much away. During his 
sojourn in the States he gave many banquets, and was asked 
to many others. In one of the first he created an unexpected 
impression by finishing a quotation made by Mr. Lamar, 
ex-Secretary of the Interior, who wound up his speech by 


quoting from an English poet, “Commerce is the golden 
girdle of the globe.”” There could not have been many men 
who recognised where the words came from, but on rising 
Mr. Chamberlain said he could not refrain from completing 
the quotation, which occurs in Cowper’s “ Charity.” 
These are the lines : 

Again—the band of commerce was designed 

To associate all the branches of mankind, 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 
Probably there was no man more suitable for the Mission 
on which he had been sent. The Americans are a business 
people and he was pre-eminently a business man. His ready 
chaff and aptness in repartee delighted them, and the direct- 
ness and decision with which he went about the business 
of the Conference were exactly to the mind of our cousins. 
He was also a very ready speaker. At the first annual dinner 
of the Toronto Board of Trade at Rossin House, he delivered 
a speech of which his companion says : 

Now I have heard Mr. Chamberlain speak on many occasions in this 
country, in Birmingham, in the Commons, and elsewhere, but never have I 
heard him more eloquent, more impassioned, or more dramatic than on this 
occasion. I really think it was the speech of his life. Yet he had only spent 
half an hour, before dressing for dinner, in thinking it out. 


A report of it is very properly printed in the book. In the 
course of making it he touched upon a subject that to the 
end remained very dear to his heart. As he was warming 
to his peroration he said : 

[he interest of true democracy is not towards anarchy or the dis- 
integration of the Empire, but rather the uniting together kindred races 
with similar objects. You have a portion in the great path that lies before 
us. It may yet be that the federation of Canada may be the lamp lighting 
our path to the federation of the British Empire. If it is a dream—it may 
be only the imagination of an enthusiast—it is a grand idea. 


An example of his ready wit occurred during the visit to 
Niagara. The party had got into a carriage for the purpose 
of reaching the monastery on a hill on the Canadian side 
from which the observer is supposed to get the finest bird’s-eye 
view of the river above the Falls. They were taken up at 
a gallop, and Sir Willoughby says that, looking out of the 
carriage window, he saw that one wheel was just on the edge 
of an upright precipice, with the boiling waters surging below, 
while on the left was an upright bank of shrubbery. The 
truth was that the driver had chosen an ice-bound cattle 
track, up which no vehicle had ever been driven before. 

It was a painfully perilous position, fraught with danger, and I never 
felt in a greater funk in my life, I'm bound to admit. I said to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who was seated opposite to me, “ Good God, sir, look where we are.” 
He adjusted his glass and looked out of the window. His coolness and 
sang-froid were something extraordinary, and characteristic of his remarkable 
courage. All he said was, “‘ Humph!_ I suppose if I’m killed someone will 
catch it. It isn’t my business!!” 
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After this joy-ride was over, Sir Willoughby remarked 
to Mr. Chamberlain, @ propos of his saying that if they were 
killed someone would catch it: “ Well, sir, I do admire your 
coolness. Your motto ought to be Ne suter ultra crepidam.” 
““No, Maycock,” he rejoined, “that wouldn’t do for me, 
for I started life in the shoe trade.” 

A distinct contribution to Mr. Chamberlain’s biography 
is the history of his engagement to Miss Endicott, who after- 
wards became Mrs. Chamberlain. The two were introduced 
by Miss West at a reception at the Legation on November 26th, 
1887. Miss Endicott came of very good stock, her mother 
being a Peabody of the same family as the great philanthropist, 
and her father, at that time Secretary of War, represented 
an old Puritan stock, one of his ancestors being John Endicott, 
who was sent out in 1628 by the Massachusetts Company 
to take charge of their affairs at Salem. A _ favourable 
first impression soon ripened into an intimate friendship, 
but no announcement of the engagement was made because 
of the political situation. Mr. Chamberlain, as may be 
imagined, was not a persona grata with the Irish Faction, 
and the Irish vote counted a great deal in the Presidential 
election then pending. After the election Mr. Chamberlain 
returned to America, managing to get from Birmingham to 
Liverpool without being recognised,and the marriage took place 
on November 15th, 1888. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber the splendid welcome which was given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain when they arrived at Birmingham. Facts of this 
kind have a considerable value in a biography so important, but 
it must be admitted that Sir Willoughby Maycock has gone to 
the extreme of putting into his book a great many details that 
have no historicalvalue. If he had confined himself more strictly 
to the subject in hand and written at less length, he would 
have achieved a more readable and a more important work. 


OUR DIREST ENEMIES. 

Some Minute Animal Parasites, or the Unseen Foes in the 
Animal World, by Dr. H. B. Fantham and Dr. Annie Porter 
(Methuen and Co., Limited.) 

DR. H. B. FANTHAM and Dr. Annie Porter have in their book, entitled 

Some Minute Animal Parasites, made a real contribution to science The 
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subject they write about is only an affair of this twentieth century, hardly 
fifteen years old. Their theme is microscopic unicellular animal organisms 


causing disease. The plant forms which even in grcater number are disease 
causing organisms form no part of this volume it's hardly an exaggeration 


to say that the importance of these minute animals was only beginning to 
be recognised at the dawn of the present century The extraordinary part 
these microscopic animals play and have played in the history of the world is 
shown by the recent discovery of the history of the malaria organism, whos« 
spread from Africa through the Nortt« rn countries of the Mediterranean area 
is thought by many to have accounted for the decadence of Greek civilisation 
and contributed to the fall of the Roman Empire. Malaria has closed Africa at 
the very foot of European civilisation since classical times. The investigations 
of S.r Ronald Ross and of the Italian research workers have now made Africa 
and other tropical and subtropical lands inhabitable to the European, and have 
enabled the authorities of the United States to construct the Panama Canal 
Yet the only recompense they have reaped is a few additions to the letters 
before and after their names and the graving of the same upon the Roll of 
Honour. Sleeping sickness, which has devastated Eastern and Central Africa 
since travellers took to walking across that Continent instead of up and down 
it, is caused by another animal organism of which our authors give a full 
account, but the number of diseases due to microscopic animals which the, 
describe are too numerous to mention Just as an example, we might cits 
the chapter on “ Diseases of Fish.” Fish are attacked by about as many 
diseases as man, and one of these is due to a unicellular organism of the group 
Myxosporidia. Myxosporidia exterminate the barbel, the trout, the pike 
and other fish in many parts of England, Germany and France, and 
doubtless elsewhere Sometimes these unicellular organisms are restricted to 
one organ of the infected host ; sometimes they diffuse themselves throughout 
the whole animal. When the muscular tissues are infected, softening occasion 
ally occurs ; at other times hard lumps form beneath the surface of the skin 


Should these lesions be in the gills, the breathing of the fish is seriously inter 
fered with and the infected fish die. At other times the growths caused by 
the presence of the parasite press upon the nerves, and should the infection 
pass a certain limit the fish inevitably succumbs. The life history of these 
fish parasites is very complicated, but as in other cases throughout the book 
Dr. Fantham and Dr. Annie Porter have succeeded in making obscure issues 


plain and in giving in a clear and concise form the details of the most complex 
metamorphoses of these simple-bodied parasites. The book is in all respects 
well “‘ got up,” and is illustrated by clear if somewhat diagrammatical 
drawings ; the degree of the magnification of these figures should have been 
uniformly given. When this is absent, the layman loss his standard of 
comparison. Altogether this book is a distinct and accurate contribution to 
our knowledge of disease in many forms and in many organisms, and it i 
written in language understanded by the people 





IN THE 


THE DIANTHUSES, OR PINKS. 

OTWITHSTANDING the fact that considerable con- 
fusion exists in the nomenclature of the Dianthuses, 
or Pinks, they form one of the most interesting 
and pleasing families of hardy plants that we know. 
Members of the genus have been grown in English 
gardens from very remote times, and the day is 
far distant when 
the fragrant florists’ 
Pinks will fail to 
interest those who 
appreciate quiet 
beauty and _ old- 
world fragrance. In 
an article of this 
kind it is impossible 
to do more than 
briefly touch on a 
few of the most 
important; in the 
Carnation  itself—a 
member of the 
Pink family—there 
is material sufficient 
to make a large 
book, and one has 
only to call to mind 
the lovely Malmai- 
son Carnations, the 
border varieties and 
the newer, but none 
the less pleasing, 
perpetual - flowering 
type to realise what 
vast ramifications 
exist. For that 
reason it is only 
proposed to deal 
here with a few of 
the best ol the 
dwarf-growing kinds—those specially adapted for the rock garden 

or for forming edgings to beds or borders. 

In a broad sense these dwarf Pinks are not difficult to grow. 
Some there are, it is true, such, for instance, as the Glacier Pink 
(Dianthus glacialis) and the Alpine Pink (D. alpinus), that call 
for a considerable amount of cultural skill, but these are plants 





DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS, A FREE 


GARDEN. 


only for the connoisseur. There are plenty of good ones available 
that grow easily and flower freely. What thev need is rathe 
porous soil that is not over-rich, and in most cases a sunny posi- 
tion. Most of those named below are easily propagated by means 
of cuttings or pipings taken off during July and planted in very 
sandy soil in a shady place, or even a cold frame. Some of 
the species are also easily raised from seeds, sown preferably 
early in spring in a 
cold or slightly 
heated frame. There 
are now a great 
many hybrids in 
existence, some ol 
which are very 
charming, and at 
Friar Park Sir Frank 
Crisp has raised 
quite a host, which 
have yet, we believe 
to be named rhe 
following are all 


good 

D. arenarius.— This 
is commonly known as 
the Sand Pink It 
makes a neat tuft of 
very narrow grass-like 


foliage of bright green 
colour The flowers are 
borne in June ind 
July on slender stems 
6in. to gin. high, and 
are much fimbriated at 
the edges On most 


plants they are white 


but in some instances 
blush or pale 
lilac blossom ire 

FLOWERING FRAGRANT PINK. produced 
D. Czxsius.—Thi 
is the Cheddar Pink, and is one of the most beautiful of all our native 
flowers. The plant forms a dense, spreading tuft of slightly glaucou 
foliage, and produces its flowers on stems about 6in. high The 
blossoms are bright rose pink in colour, and usually open during the 
early part of June. It loves a crevice in the rocks and a little old mortar 


in the soil. 
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D. deltoides.—Another native of Great Britain, and known as the 
Maiden Pink It has very small, green, grass-like foliage, which forms a 


dense tuft, whence spring the lovely deep, bright rose pink blossoms on 
slender stems about gin. high There are several varieties of it, notably 
albus with white flowers, and superbus with larger blossoms 


D. fragrans.—Although its specific name implies that this has fragrant 
flowers, I have never yet been able to detect sufficient scent to be worth 





A SEEDLING PINK IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 


mentioning It is a useful and easily grown Pink, however, its much 
fimbriated white flowers being produced in abundance during June and 
July from good-sized tufts of narrow, green foliage 

D. plumarius.—tThis is the wild form of our fragrant garden Pinks, 
ind is a splendid plant for the bolder parts of the rock garden It is easily 


grown, and quickly makes a large tuft of glaucous foliage The flowers, 
which open in June, are usually of a bright, though rather pale, pink colour, 
und are borne on branching stems a foot high There are a great many 
varieties, however, one of the best being Duchess of Fife If raised from 
seed, considerable variation will be found in the plants 


D. superbus.—In appearance the foliage of this Pink reminds one of 
i miniature Sweet William The flowers, which open from May to August, 
ire variable in colour, generally, however, showing rose or pale pink tints 
The petals are very long and deeply fimbriated. It is not difficult to grow, 
but should be treated as a biennial, new plants being raised from seed 


one year, to flower the next It is really more curious than beautiful 
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D. Spencer Bickham.—This is a very beautiful garden hybrid, raised, 
I believe, by crossing the Cheddar with the Maiden Pink. It is much 
like the first named in habit, but the rather large flowers are brilliant, 
glowing rose colour. It blossoms very freely in June, and ought to 
be grown wherever Pinks are appreciated. Although border Pinks 
scarcely come withint he scope of this article, one cannot let the 
opportunity pass without mentioning a variety named Gloriosa. This was put 
into commerce three or four years ago, and is the 
best all-round garden Pink that I know. It has 
flowers as large and as fragrant as the well known 
Mrs. Sinkins, but they are bright rose pink in 
colour, and do not split their calyces as do the 
blooms of that variety. Moreover, it commences to 
flower at the end of May and continues until well 
into July, a trait that I have not yet found in any 
other Pink F. W. H. 


THE HARDY MAIDENHAIR FERNS. 
IT does not seem to be generally known that 
there are two Maidenhair Ferns, or Adiantums, 
hardy in many gardens in this country. One of 
these, Adiantum Capillus-veneris, is a native of 
our isles, and may occasionally be found growing 
wild in shady, moist nooks in some of the warmer 
counties. It is a rather variable plant. The other, 
A. pedatum, is a native of North America, and is 
quite different in appearance to the Maidenhair 
Ferns grown in conservatories Its curious fronds 
radiate in distinct segments from the top of stems 
that are r2in. to 18in. high, these being of a glossy 
black, often tinted with brown. In some gardens 
it will thrive wonderfully well, while in others som: 
considerable difficulty is experienced in even keeping 
it alive. But it is worthy of a trial in the Southern 
and Western Counties, giving it some good loam and 
peat, with a fair amount of moisture, for a rooting 
medium, and shade from the glaring rays of the sun 


DELPHINIUMS FOR THE SUMMER BORDER. 

We are reminded of the value of these stately 
perennial plants for the outdoor garden by the receipt of some flowers from 
Messrs. Kelway and Son. No other hardy plant is capable of creating such 
bold masses of blue as this, and modern varieties show considerable improve- 
ment, both in form, size and colour, over those that pleased our forefathers 
It may, perhaps, be of service to mention a few of the best varieties sent to 
us as a guide to those who may wish to plant in the autumn or early spring 
Smoke of War has large flowers of deep indigo blue, the inner petals 
shaded purple ; Lord Elgin, brilliant deep blue, with white eye; Macaulay, 
sky blue, inner petals rosy lavender ; Nymph, large flowers of lilac and rosy 
lavender hue; Mrs. Toms, rich sky blue, very branching spike; and 
Dusky Monarch, rich blue, inner petals rosy purple. 


THE IRISH HEATH. 


During the next few weeks the Irish Heath, Dabeecia polifolia, will be 
one of the most attractive plants in the Heath garden or the outskirts of the 
woodland, where it is perfectly in keeping with the surroundings. In common 
with the Heaths proper, it should be grouped in 
good-sized colonies, and treated thus the pendulous, 
rose pink flowers create a charming effect in the 
landscape It grows about fifteen inches to eighteen 
inches high, and appreciates well drained soil and 
either peat or decayed leaves such as would be pro- 
vided for the hardy Ericas. In addition to the type 
there is a variety named alba which, as its name 
implies, has pure white flowers. This is more exten- 
sively cultivated than the original plant, but the 
twain look well when grouped together, especially 
when bold effects are provided for. A charming and 
distinct variety that does not seem to be well 
known is named erecta atropurpurea. It has a 
rather more erect habit than those already mentioned, 
and the blossoms are of a rich rosy purple hue. At 
Kew it is usually found doing well near King W.lliam’s 
Temple, where the collection of hardy Heaths and 
allied plants is always worthy of inspection 


NEW SWEET PEAS. 


Now that most of the Sweet Pea exhibitions 
are events of the past, it may be interesting to 
briefly review the new varieties that have been con- 
sidered worthy of awards, either from the National 
Sweet Pea Society, the Roval Horticultural Society, 
or both. The only variety that has been honoured 
by both societies is Royal Purple, a medium-sized 
rich purple flower that is quite distinct in colour 
At the National Sweet Pea Society’s official trials 


it was growing and flowering well, and promises 


AN UNNAMED PINK WITH FRINGED PETALS. to be a very useful acquisition to existing sorts 


D. neglectus.—In some gardens this charming Pink is difficult to 
grow, but in others it seems to thrive without any special attention 
Evidently it appreciates peat and good loam as a rooting medium, 
with copious supplies of water during hot weather. It has neat 
grass-like foliage, and the flowers are opened during May and June on 
stems 4in to 6in high These are bright carmine in colour, 
and when well grown the plant is a gem for the rock garden. 


At the same trials a very vivid cerise scarlet 
variety named Fiery Cross was also thriving and proving that it has a good 
constitution. In addition to an award of merit, it is reserved for the National 
Sweet Pea Society's silver medal next year, providing it remains true. The 
only other novelty to obtain an award from the society was Jean Ireland 
a large waved flower of cream colour edged with deep pink. Apart from 
Royal Purple, the best variety to receive recognition from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society this year was Robert Sydenham, a bold waved flower of 
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intense orange scarlet colour, much deeper than the well known Thomas 


Stevenson. Similar, though, perhaps, even more intense or vivid in colour, 
was The President, a variety that was exhibited in good condition at the 
Holland House Show. Another novelty of Dobbie’s 
Orange, a good waved flower that will probably need protection from the sun. 


orange shade was 
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Last on the list, but by no means least in quality, is Mrs. Hugh Wormald 
As shown at Holland House it was a very distinct and dainty flower, the 
wings being rich cream colour and the standard flushed terra-cotta. If 
it will keep its colour in the sun, this Sweet Pea has a great future 
before it H. 





ON THE 


By Horace HuTCHINSON 


ARTISAN GOLF ON NEWCASTLE TOWN MOOR. 

RTISAN golf is one of the questions of the moment. 
While various great cities are just awakening 

to the possibilities of municipal golf and artisan 

golfers have shown their capabilities by coming 

right to the fore in the county championships 

of both Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, 
Newcastle - upon- 
Tyne has _ been 
quietly jogging 
on its way for 
many years with 
artisan golf of 
the most demo- 
cratic kind. 
Plutocrat golfers 
rolling up to 
their North Ber- 
wick or St. 
Andrews along 
the Great North 
Road may have 
noticed, before 
ever they are quit 
of the Newcastle 
tramlines, a tract 
of bleak pasture 
land on their left 
hand. Nearly a 
thousand acres 
there are of it, 
and this is the 
Town Moor, 
whereon certain 
favoured indivi- 
duals may graze 
their cattle and 
the world at large 
may do exactly 
what it pleases 
free of all charge 
or restraint. 


Riding, cricket, 
football, tennis, 
hockey, bowling 
(not to be con- 
founded with 


bowls), the train- 
ing of themselves 
or their whippets 
for races, and 
last, but not 
least, the Royal 
and ancient game 
—these are but a 
few of the forms 
in which the in- 
habitants of Newcastle see good to get air, exercise, amusement 
and, incidentally, health in this splendid open space. 

In 1891 the City of Newcastle Golf Club established 
itself on the Town Moor and took possession of the old Wind- 
mill as its club house. When this club moved to new ground 
in 1907 the course was taken over by the workmen’s club 
of the same name as the famous football team—Newcastle 
United—and with an entrance fee of ros. 6d. and an 
annual subscription of 12s. 6d. the club now embraces many 
true artisans, as well as others of less stern calling, in 
its roll of 504 playing members. At first the public, 
jealous of its right to amuse itself gratuitously on 
the Moor, was inclined to question the privileges of 
members on the first tee. There is hot Norse blood 
under the Northumberland phlegm, and when words were 
of no avail as to the order of starting, it was not uncommon 


THE 
» 


SECRETARY 





AT COOMBE 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


to see primitive methods employed for enforcing right of 
way. Tradition—and for once that source of questionable 
information has the support of an eye-witness—tells of a 
sanguinary battle between a member and non-member, 
in which a driver and an iron were used as battle-axes until 
the driver’s shaft gave way before the unequal strain and 


was thereupon 
used as a stab- 
bing-spear, with 


such success that 
the onlookers 
stepped in and 
stopped the duel, 
their bags of 
clubs making 
needful and effec- 
tive shields. But 
that was in the 
good old days of 
1908, and now- 
adays the club is 
smoothing away 
the greater part 
of such difficulties 


by a judicious 
exercise ol tact. 
Even now, how- 
ever, the “eti- 


quette of golf” is 
hardly the most 
appropriate term 


for some of the 
procedure upon 
the Moor. For 


instance, a single 
player will deli- 
berately plump 
ball after ball 
over the head of 
the couple in 
front, and a 
breezy assurance 
of “ That's all 
right, I'll take 
all risks,”’ is the 


only rejoinder 
to any remon- 
strance. The 
laws of property 
are apt to be- 
come confused 
when there is a 
ball in question, 
and a certain 


gentleman who 
chanced to be 
a good amateur 
boxer once had 
occasion to enforce the claim to his property by some very 
straight talk with his fists on the person of a burly pitman who 
had made off with the ball. The pitman was a sportsman, how- 
ever, and when he had bitten the dust and ceased to see stars, 
he relinquished the ball and shook hands, begging the player 
to come to his club, have a drink, and be introduced to 


HILL. 


his friends, among whom he thought he could find a 
match worthy of such boxing. This sportsmanship of 
the pitman may stand the player in good stead if 


his muscle is inadequate to enforce his rights. Tell the 
“Geordie” who has pocketed your rubber-core that you 
are looking for a lost ball, that lost ball is lost hole, and 
with it the chance of a tight match on which there is a goodly 
bit of money (a potent thing this to the pitman), and he 
will soon be pretending to look for it, and the ball will reappear 
in the centre of the fairway. 
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Apart from these encounters of days not long gone by, 
you must go to the Moor prepared to take such risks as are 
attendant upon the playing of one hole by some half a dozen 
couples simultaneously. If you are waiting to play iron 
shots on to a green occupied by a pair in prolonged agonies 
of holing out, it is not unknown for the couple behind to 
drive into you and enquire why you do not play on. On 
hearing that you are waiting because there is a couple on 
the green, the couple behind may retort, ‘‘ Well, if you can 
get there, we can’t, so we're going on.”’ And go on they 
will. A lost ball and signal to a couple to come through 
signifies an abandonment of all right for the remainder 
of that hole, not only to the couple signalled to, but to all 
those behind them. Couple after couple bear down upon 
the luckless searcher, even when the ball is at last found, 
and safety lies only in flight to the next tee, from which the 
wise man will drive off as soon as he reaches it, preferring 
the wrath of the unknown to that of the known. 
But it is all taken—and given—in good part, and when 
it is remembered that many of the players cannot get on 
to the first tee until it is nearly dark, and never before six 
on a working day, it seems hardly surprising that congestion 
is somewhat severe as the shadows lengthen. After all, 
leisured golfers on famous courses may be seen doing much 
the same in that last frantic ten minutes before the starter 
gets into his box, the wretched players without starting times 
knowing that their only hope of getting a round lies in driving 
off the first tee in helter-skelter formation, or even in ill- 
assorted foursomes which will subsequently be split up into 
singles. How the Newcastle golfers play at all after the 
work many of them do during the day is a marvel, for not 
all the hammering and riveting and mighty works of the 
machine-shops and shipyards can be done by machinery, 
and one cannot wonder that a brawny smith, who has perhaps 
been swinging a big hammer most of the day, complains 
in the evening that it is a bit difficult to hole the putts. Yet 
much of the golf played is wonderfully good in quality, 
considering that the course is little short of 6,o00yds. in 
length, with only two holes that can be reached from the 
tee and lies which a pampered London golfer would probably 
call impossible. How good the golf can sometimes be is 
shown by the 74 gross returned in a medal quite recently 
by a member whose time previous to his round had certainly 
been spent in anything but “ calm and cool contemplation.” 
To be sure, bunkers are conspicuous by their absence, but 
then, so are marks to guide the eye in judging distances, 
while the greens,-though surprisingly true, are small. At 
any rate, it takes a strong side to beard the Newcastle United 
in its own fastness. 

With its big membership, not to mention a ladies’ team, 
the club is in a thoroughly sound position, and those who 
want to learn something about artisan golf—something, 
too, of sportsmanship as shown by the toilers of the North— 
may go further and fare very much worse than upon the 


Town Moor. T. H. H. 


QUEER POINT OF GOLFING LAW 


A CURIOUS question of golfing law has been raised lately which is of some 
difficulty and of a yet greater interest, seeing that it involves not only its 
own immediate little issue, but also a larger point of principle. A and D 
were playing in a team match—notice that it was a team match, because 
this implies that anything which happened did not affect these two players 
only ; they had their responsibilities to the others on their side. A, about 
to putt, notices a leaf on the line of the putt and tells his caddie to pick it 
up. B's caddie, being more willing to oblige than strictly versed in his duties, 
steps forward, picks up the leaf out of the path of A and, furthermore, stamps 
down with his foot a lump that was also on the line of the putt. What B 
said to this all too officious henchman is not on the record, and does not 
touch the question; but at this point comes in some conflict of evidence. 
According to one account both players immediately claimed the hole from 
the other. According to another account, A made no claim against B till 
later. On what grounds B laid a claim at all is not very manifest—probably 
on the contention that it was at A’s incitement that B’s caddie had done 
an illegal act. But obviously that cannot stand. We must put B aside 
as having no ghost of a case at all 


THE ANSWER, AND THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 

The question resolves itself, then, into one of the claim of A. If, as 
one version has it, A did not enter a claim until they had struck off from the 
next tee, it would appear that his right to make the claim lapses under the 
law. But presuming that A did so make the claim—how then? B's caddie 
had done an illegal act—that is the cold fact—and B therefore, under the 
law, lost the hole. It hardly seems possible to interpret the law otherwise. 
On the other hand, he had committed the crime at the incitement of A. A 
therefore is in a delicate situation. To claim the hole in such circumstances 
seems scarcely sportsmanlike. At the same time we must remember that 


in these latter days we have a rule telling us that if we waive a due penalty, 
that is to say, do not make a just claim, in a match play tournament, we 
are ourselves liable to disqualification. And a team match, in respect of 
each player’s responsibility to the rest of the field, is rather on all fours with 
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a match play tournament. It rather looks as if A had no option but to lay 
the claim, nor does it seem as if there were much question but that it must 
be given in his favour. The point of principle involved is that the master 
of a caddie is responsible for the acts of that caddie, even though committed 
on the suggestion of someone else. 


NEW BOOK OF DECISIONS OF THE RULES OF 
GOLF COMMITTEE. 

A new and more up-to-date book has just been brought out of the 
responsa prudentium—the answers to questions of those wise men who sit 
on the Rules of Golf Committee. This latest publication brings that code of 
wisdom up to 1913, and carries it back to 1909, inclusively. It is fortified 
with an index and with a preface, in the latter of which the Committee calls 
notice to the many claims on its attention that arise from the conditions 
of a competition not being clearly stated beforehand, such as the time and 
method of starting, the limit of time within which the matches in each section 
of a tournament shall be completed, and the manner in which halved matches 
shall be decided, whether played on level terms or under handicap. It is 
pointed out that if local committees would attend to these few simple but 
important points, it would save a good deal of time and trouble both to 
themselves and to the Rules Committee. The book is well got up and clearly 
printed, and is to be had from Messrs. Henderson and Son, University Press, 
St. Andrews. Golfers should buy this book. They will find it a useful 
and interesting book of reference, and in buying it they aid to defray 
the cost of its production which is incurred, without either the 
expectation or the wish to make money out of it, by the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club H. G. H. 

THE GOLF ARCHITECTURE COMPETITION. 

A very large number of designs has been received in this competition. 
A first glance shows that a great deal of trouble has been taken over the work, 
and that many of the designs are very interesting. Clearly the work of 
judging is not one to be undertaken lightly. Indeed, one of the judges, as 
he surveys the huge pile of paper before him, feels very keenly aware of his 
shortcomings and of the tremendous nature of the task before him. It will 
be done as quickly as is compatible with thoroughness, and also with catching 
all three judges in one and the same place in the course of their flittings about 
the country. Meanwhile the great army of architects must be kind and 
curb their impatience. 

LONG HOLES. 

A sensation of aching in the legs must have been produced on many 
reasonably energetic golfers by reading of the long hole at the new course 
at Shirley Park, which was opened by the Lord Mayor on Saturday. It was 
certainly worthy of the epithet “ long,” for it measured, so it appears, 627yds. 
I have no manner of doubt it was a good and difficult hole—Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. Simpson will have seen to that—but 627yds. is what Mr. Bob Acres 
called “a good distance.” Fine three-shot holes can theoretically be made 
to-day, as well as they could in the days of the gutty, but I question whether 
they are as enjoyable as they used to be. The mind, as well as the legs, 
revolts at somuch walking. Moreover, the depressing part of it is that modern 
balls go so far, that after tramping a prodigious distance, we do not get the 
satisfaction, if it be one, of our three full shots. There is a hole at Le Touquet 
which measures, I think, just under 600yds. At the time of the French 
Championship, a fortnight ago, very ordinary mortals could get home with a 
mashie shot for their third. Ray and Daugé only just failed to get up in 
two in spite of the fact that there was a sharp rise in front of the green. 
Daugé’s shot would almost certainly have been up if it had not been 
slightly hooked. After that it really seems hopeless to try to make a “‘ three 
shot hole.” The feat, or something like it, was once accomplished at Evian- 
les-Bains with a 7ooyds. hole, but one may take leave to doubt whether 
it was a success 

A BOY SCOUT SUGGESTION. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell has written a letter to every golf club in 
the kingdom, containing this suggestion for a competition. His proposal 
is that either the club itself or some individual member should give a prize, 
and that the entrance fees of all the competitors should be given towards the 
Endowment Fund of the Boy Scouts’ Association, for which Sir Robert is 
appealing. His request is not that the competition should necessarily be 
held at once, but that every club, that can see its way to so doing, should 
hold it at its own most suitable time, and he has already received the approval 
of several well known clubs that have been consulted in the matter. A new 
competition is occasionally something of a difficulty, for there are clubs that 
have already as many cups as they know what to do with. But at summer 
meetings, which will soon be coming on at the holiday courses, and at autumn 
meetings, which come after them, it ought to be possible to sandwich in a 
competition that has a good end in view, and many golfers will be the better 
pleased to help the Boy Scouts because they have a run for their money in 
so doing. Finally, let me recall the fact that I once hit a villainously sliced 
shot into very long grass, and that a company of Boy Scouts in the neigh- 
bourhood instantly scattered and found it in the most workmanlike manner. 
The thought of a beautiful new ball lost and retrieved is one to touch every 
golfing heart. 

MR. GORDON FARRAR. 

Mr. Farrar is the secretary at Coombe Hill, and incidentally he has now 
got that course into such admirable order, with greens so true and with so 
agreeable a growth of grass on them, that the inaccurate approacher, as he 
takes his iron in his hand, feels a little less frightened than usual. Mr. Farrar 
himself is not an inaccurate approacher—far from it ; he is an exceedingly 
good golfer, as those who play with him very quickly discover. When he is 
not at Coombe he is sometimes to be found at the new course at Addington, 
laid out by Mr. Abercromby, which is now coming on very fast. Mr. Aber- 
cromby has been ill for some time, but is now, I am glad to hear, much better. 
It may comfort him to know that even he could not have got the Coombe 
greens into better order than Mr. Farrar has in his absence. The other day 
I was almost tempted to think the golf there reasonably easy, until 
I was punished for my presumption by getting into several consecutive 
bunkers. B. D. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


CLIMATE AND CAMELS. 

HERE is something to learn even from the geographical 
distribution of the common camel, be it single or 
double humped. The dromedary, or one-humped camel, 
the ordinary beast of burden in use over all countries 
from Morocco to India, inhabits a zone of the earth’s 
surface which is more or less the same as regards 

climate. For the most part it is arid and hot, having only slight 
variations in altitude. But the Bactrian camel, the big, double- 
humped transport animal of Central Asia, is of necessity adaptable 
to many varieties of climate and numerous contrasts of environ- 
ment. The Bactrian camel you may find in every type of country 
from Persia to Manchuria; in barren, dusty deserts, on the 
rich mountain pastures, in luxuriant river valleys and on high, 
bleak plateaux. He is as much at home by the shores of the 
Caspian Sea—which is actually below the level of the ocean— 
as he is on a Himalayan Pass at 18,o0oft. above the sea. He is 
inured to cold and unaffected by heat, being quite accustomed 
to a change in temperature which may vary from r11deg. 





IN SUMMER UNDRESs. 


in the shade in summer to 6odeg. of frost in winter. Nature, 


however, allows the Bactrian camel a change of coat which is 


as extreme as the climate, and without which he would fare badly 
The Bactrian camels seem to have solved the problem which 





THE BACTRIAN CAMEL IN WINTER 


puzzled the Russian lady, who realised that although it was 
easy enough to dress up to cold, the difficulty was to dress down 
to heat! There is no doubt that the camels are sufficiently 
well clad to enable them to endure the intense cold of the Central 
Asian steppes, which is dry and penetrating, generally sharpened 
by a wind and often by blizzards. With a frill of long hair 
8in. thick on its neck and flanks, and a very close, woolly 
pelage all over, they are enabled to turn the coldest wind. In 
spring they begin to shed their woolly under-coat, and by June 
they look really unkempt and disreputable, for their coats 
are then ragged and patchy, with matted clumps of old hair 
still hanging on to them. Later on all vestige of hair disappears, 
except a tuft here and there on the crests of the humps or the 
crowns of the heads. The ridiculous appearance that these 
great, ungainly Bactrian camels present with smooth, shiny 
skins, destitute of any covering whatever, will be better appre- 
ciated from the picture than by description. They remind one 
of some prehistoric amphibian ; the truly ugly lines of the camel’s 
form are shown off to the disparagement of a beast which really 


looks quite noble when in full winter coat. They carry it oft 
well, however, looking as proud and as dignified as ever, in spite 
of their nakedness. Complete undress only lasts a short time, 
a new, fine coat, without any thick woollen under-wear, appearing 
almost immediately. In different localities, I believe, this varies 
according to the temperature. On the cold Mongolian plateau 
[ never saw camels absolutely bare, as I did on the hot Dzungarian 
lowlands. They would scarcely survive if they lost all thei 
coat at once, for even in midsummer there may be snow and 
bitterly cold weather on the highlands of Central Asia. In the 
autumn they get their real winter protection in the form of a short, 
close wool under their long hairy coat. D. CARRUTHERS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

STARLINGS ON MANCEUVRES 

[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lirt 
Sir,.—For the last three weeks the starlings have been mustering here, 
in the Isle of Wight, and going through their manceuvres. Last year they 
were doing so late in September and the begin- 
ning of October, and on October 11th, 1913, you 
published a letter 1 had written to that effect. 
rhey are now moving, more than two months 
before their usual time, as Seton Gordon, writing 
from Northumberland, pointed out in last 

week’s COUNTRY LIF! \ 


HUMMING-BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY 

[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lie 
Sir,—It might interest your readers to 
know that there are at present living in London, 
within a few yards of Berkcley Square, two 
humming-birds, imported a few weeks ago from 
the West Indies and now the property of Mi 
Alfred Ezra, F.Z.S One is the Purple-breasted 
Carib (Eulampis jugularis), a tiny creature, 
smaller than the smallest British bird, of a 
generally brown colour with a gleaming purple 
throat ; it is so constantly hovering in the air 
that the details of its plumage are not easily 
seen The other, Riccord’s Humming-bird 
(Sporadinus riccordi), is less than half the size, 
being no larger than a Lime hawk-moth: it is 
of a brilliant metallic green, with light brown 


pinion feathers. The birds a 


e kept in small 
eages, and it is marvellous how they dart from one side to another, 
hovering with invisible wings between their quick flights, and never 
touch the wires of the cage. They are extremely tame and feed frequently 


on a mixture of milk, sugar, ete., which they suck up on their long 
tongues The smaller bird is very fond of 
insects, and if a twig covered with greenfly 
which lies on the top of its cage be gently 
shaken, it will hover in the air and with in 


credible swiftness will catch the flies in mid 
air as they fall Mr. Ezra has also nine 
different species 


# sun-birds from India and 
Africa, as well as several other interesting 
tropical birds All of these birds are in the 
very pink of condition, far more healthy in 
appearance than the birds we are accustomed 
to see in public collections, and many of them 
have passed through their moult four or five 
times. It is interesting to note that the birds 
are kept in a room, of which the tempera 
ture seldom rises above 65deg. or falls below 
6odeg., and to this, as well as to the carefully 
chosen food, Mr. Ezra attributes his success 
It is to be hoped that when the proposed 
changes at the Zoo are effected a_ really 
satisfactory tropical bird house will be made 
to take the place of the present building 
Who can doubt that aviaries filled with sun 


COAT. birds and humming-birds would be at least 


as interesting and popular as the concrete 
mountains for the bears, while the cost of them would be comparatively 
insignificant ?——-W 


THE GREYLAG IN SCOTLAND 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—I was interested in a letter in the last issue of Country Lire by a 
correspondent who had noticed some greylag geese on the shore near 
Dirleton. When I was on the West Coast of Scotland last year, photo- 
graphing the greylag goose among other birds nesting there, we saw skeins 
of twenty or more of these great birds flying backwards and forwards through 
the day between the moor and the sea. The farmers near the shore said they 
came down to feed on the pasture lands, where they kept their cows. There 
was not much feed for them on the moor, though a few of the islands on the 
big lochs were covered with grass, cropped very close by the grey geese and 
red deer.—M. G. S. Best. 

It is satisfactory to know that there are still a considerable number of 
grey lags left in Scotland. Our correspondent does not mention the exact 
date when the skeins of twenty or more were seen, but if it was during the 
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nesting time, we can hardly think it possible that they were all birds whos« 
mates were sitting. It is more probable that most of them were birds which, 
for one reason or another, were not breeding.—Ep 


4 CORRECTION Miss I Medland writes to point out an error in 
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Mr. W. P. Pycraft’s note on Lawes’ Bird of Paradise in Country Lire of 
July 18th. This bird has not (as described) 
yellow at the bases of the six plumes and surmounting the beak,” but a 
tuft of silvery white feathers at the base of the upper mandible only, 


‘a wattle of bright gamboge 


which can be clearly seen in M'ss Medland’s drawing. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPETITION COTTAGES 
‘Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I think you will be interested to learn that I have placed the contract 


COST Ol 
To tHe Epitror or 


for the pair of cottages in accordance with the first prize design for the Suffolk 


type at £382 ros., exclusive of the cost of sinking the well I am mot going 


to put in baths, and the sink wastes will discharge into buckets outside the 


scullery instead of into drains and a cess-pool. This simple form of drainage 


is usual in the district and is found to work satisfactorily James W 


LOWTHER 

The cost of £382 1os. for the pair of cottages which the Speaker 
The author of 
Kay, estimated the pair at £380 Ep.? 


is going to build on his Suffolk estate is very satisfactory. 
the first prize design, Mr. C. J. 





“TREADING DELICATELY.” 





AN UNEXPECTED 


FEED. 


TAME OSTRICHES AT 
To tHe Eptror oF 


ABERSOCH. 
‘Country Lire.” 

Sir,—While rambling along the beach at Abersoch, on the Cardigan Bay 
coast, a short time back, I was surprised to see in the distance two young 
Watching 
them, I found they seemed quite at home, as if used to their surroundings, 


ostriches making their way over the sandhills on to the sands. 


and were quite tame and not at all frightened by the few visitors there were 
on the sands at the time. Some friends who happened to have some biscuits 
They soon took one out of their hands and 


As I had got a pocket camera with me, I managed to get a 


with them offered the birds some 
swallowed it 
few photographs of this unusual sight, and I am sending three (one of which 
shows them paddling along by the water’s edge) which I thought might be 
of sufficient interest for reproduction in Country Lire. Unfortunately, 
I did not have time to make full enquiries into the history of the birds, but 
I found out that they were the property of a retired Naval captain 
residing at Abersoch, and that he had had them for some time. It would 





interesting to know whether they were hatched in this 


LuUMBERS. 


be rather 
country F 


MR. KELLAWAY’S BILL 


FOWLS AND FOXES 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirr 

Sir,—This Bill, if passed, would be a severe blow to fox-hunting. It might 
very well be a fatal one ; but to put that view on one side for the moment, it 
is quite certain that the Bill will do no good to poultry owners. I do not for 
a moment believe that it will be possible to fix the liability for a fox’s depreda- 
tions on the Master of the Hounds 
of legal status; an M.F.H. has none. 
owners hard would be that, supposing they sued anyone, they would have to 
prove that the fox took the chickens. This will 
be much more difficult than they think. They 
have been so accustomed to make loose assertions 


To be sued, a man must have some sort 
But where it would hit the poultry 


about the depredations of foxes that when they 
are confronted with the hard facts they may find 
themselves with nothing but a bill of law costs. 
In the first place, the plaintiff will have to prove 
that the fox actually took the chickens; then, 
in common justice, that the fox came from a 
covert within the limits of the Hunt over which 
the Master of Hounds who is being suea presides, 
and, lastly, that the fowls really were worth th: 
price put on them. Then, if the Bill were passed, 
no one could be certain of any compensation 
unless he could prove his losses and the fox’s part 
in them. I am sure of this: that if Hunts only 
paid for the poultry foxes actually took, they 
would save much money. To read these letters 
it might be supposed that a fox lived entirely 
The fox’s bill of fare is a long and 
varied one. It might also be supposed that 
Hunts paid nothing at all in the way of com- 
pensation for poultry damage. 
close on 100,000 head of poultry are paid for by 
the Hunts every year. I also see that it is 


on hens. 


On the contrary, 


assumed by some writers, who ought to know 
better, that if it were not for foxes there would 
be no necessity to shut up fowls at night. But 
surely the foxis not the only danger to poultry ! 
I have a neighbour, a farmer, who has a good 
many fowls. His losses from wandering cat: and 
Fot the 
Last, bi t not 
least, there are the human thieves, who are quite 
clever enough to endeavour to make the owner 
believe that the fox has been about. I have 
myself kept high-class poultry, but I should 
never dream of leaving them out at night. To 
obtain the best results in winter egg production, 
I have tound that to shut up fowls early and let 
them out late in winter gives the best returns. 
After many years’ experience as a_ poultry 
keeper in hunting countries, I put the enemies 
of the poultry owner in _ the 
order: Rats, cats, dogs, thieves, stoats and 
foxes. Mr. Kellaway’s Bill may injure hunt- 
ing, will certainly create much ill-feeling and 
will benefit no one—least of all the smaller 
poultry owners.—X. 


dogs are about the same as from foxes. 
latter he has been compensated. 


following 


ACKNOWLEDGING THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

[To tHe Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—I shall be glad if you will kindly permit 
me to make it known that the photographs 
illustrating the article on the old Cape Homesteads were taken by 
Mr. Arthur Elliot of Cape Town. He is keenly interested in the old Cape 
houses and has done very good work in taking photographic records of many 
fine buildings which are disappearing or being changed by the devastating 
hand of progress.—DoroTHEA FAIRBRIDGE 

A STORY OF AN ADDER. 

To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.”)} 
S1r,—A few weeks ago I was searching for a Dartford warbler’s nest on the 
edge of a moor, where clumps of gorse were set amid rough grass and bracken. 
I was well protected against the sharp spines of the gorse by stout leather 
leggings and gloves with gauntlets reaching will up the arm. 
that I was so defended. I had not been long engaged in the search before I 
was struck by the number of lizards and snakes which I was disturbing. 
In almost every clump I saw one or other of these reptiles. At last I saw, 
lying in the sun on a heap of withered bracken, the largest adder that I have 


It was well 
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ever seen or, indeed, am likely to see. It was quite three feet long. As I 
whistled to my friend to come and behold the monster, it uncoiled itself and 
glided into the shelter of the nearest gorse bush. Now, the trouble arose 
because the two of us had cameras and wished to photograph so fine a specimen 
The first thing to do, of course, was to get it out into the open. With a 
long stick I poked into the recesses of the bush, and in a few seconds my 
friend called out that the adder was coming out on his side. Knowing some- 
thing of the nature of the adder, and being also aware that my friend was 
one of the few who know not “ pale fear,” I cried to him to head it off but not 
to take hold of it. I ran round in time to see the adder coiled up ready to 
strike, and my friend sucking his thumb as hard as he could. Luckily, the 
adder had only managed to get hold of the side of the thumb, and had had to 
drive the fang through a leather glove. More luckily still, I had with me 
a bottle of olive oil, carried in case of wasp stings, gnat bites and so on 
First I tied a piece of string tightly above the wound, and then pressed a hollow 
key over it to express as much of the poison as possible. This done, we rubbed 
in oil vigorously, 
and the victim 
who, feeling no 
pain, made light 
of the adventure 
drank a little under 
compulsion. By 
this time the 
thumb was swollen 
and discoloured, 
but, strangely 
enough, no _ pain 
was felt either 
then or later. My 
friend now insisted 





on attending to 


THE ANGRY ADDER. the snake 
which was _ still 
waiting for us. It lay in a fairly open spot, and so we dec ided to photograph 


it asitlay. We found no difficulty in doing that, except that the angry creature, 
which never ceased hissing, fiercely made a determined attack on a tripod 
leg which approached it too nearly. When at last the operations were over, 
to depart in peace. We did not kill it, as we 
wished to take it alive, and had no tin with us at the time in which we could 


we allowed the “ subject’ 


have carried it safely away. It was not likely todo much harm. The plac« 
was a lonely one A keeper came there now and then and that was all 
This was no doubt the reason why the adders had multiplied there soexceedingly 
It was an ideal place for the warmth-loving reptiles—at the edge of the moor, 
on light sandy soil sloping southwards to the rich moist marshland, where 
mice and frogs and the various other small fry on which snakes love to feed 
abound. On a later visit to the same ground we took five adders, most 
of them about fifteen inches long, but caught only a distant view of the 
which had evidently had more than cnough of our society 
Most folks would kill all snakes at sight, but it should not be forgotten that 


’ 


* monster,’ 


these creatures do a great deal of good, as they destroy vast numbers of mic« 
beetles and the like. Even the poor blindworm or slowworm—it can really 
see very well and is far from sluggish—which is, after all, a lizard and no snak« 
suffers from the common prejudice R. R. 


STRANGE COMPANIONS 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 

Sir.—!I have noticed with interest the various illustrations of strange com- 
panions in 
vour “ Corre- 
spond e nc ¢ 

columns, and 
I venture to 
send a photo- 
graph of acat 
and tortoise 
which, all 
through the 
summer 
months, ar 
inseparable 
friends H.¢ 


THE 
ASPECT Ol 
HOUSES 
To THE 
EpiIToR 
Si r,—T he 
most pleasant 
English house 
I have lived 
in, as regards 
aspect, had 
w.ndows in it 
that faced 





east, south 


and west, but 


INSEPARABLE FRIENDS. none to the 


north. These 
gave a great variety of temperature to the different rooms. It was an 
old house of irregular architecture, having been added to at different times 
The chief rooms faced the south, but the “ jalousics” countcracted any 
superfluous heat from the summer sun. In the winter, one was only too glad 


to welcome its rays. One of the dullest houses I have known faced east. 
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and when the brightness of the 
early morning had passed, the 
rooms took on an aspect of 
dreariness that nothing seemed 
to dispel. Even in the height 
of summer it was the same 
Theories of house aspects are 
numerous, and possibly anyone 
building one would not go far 
wrong if he took a hint from 
the Far Eastern theory * Good 
Fun-shui”’ with the Chinese, as 
regards a house, means that 
it overlooks a clear space 
without let or hindrance 

H. a’C. Pexruppockt 


TWO INTERESTING 
MARINI FISHES. 

To tHe EDITOR 
Sir,—Since the announcement 
in CountrRY Lire of January 
11th, 1913, of the occurrence 
on the Sussex Coast of a 
specimen of the rare and 
little-known British fish, Raia 





undulata, a close watch has 
been kept for other speci- 
mens. On January 17th last THE ANGEL FISH. 
one was secured by 
a local fishmonger 
and presented to 
the Hastings 
Museum, and two 
days later I ob- 
tained another on 
a fish - hawker’s 
barrow As non 
ot the Hastings 
boats about this 
time went tar away 
from home, it may 
safely be assumed 
that the specimens 
are from Sussex 
waters It will b 
seen from the ac- 
companying photo- 
graph that one of 
them is much more 
profusely marked 
than the othe 
rhe upper specimen 
in the photograph 
measures Ir }in 
across the widest 
part An excellent 
paperon Raia 
undulata by Mr. 
C. Tate Regan 
app ared in the 
Annals and \Maga- 
ine of Natural 
History tor January, 
1913 The first 
photograph shows 
an angel fish (Rhina 
squatina) which 


was caught off 





Hastings on Apr | 
30th last. This 


Cae SP eeies, THE RARE BRITISH FISH, RAIA 
known to the UNDULATA. 


local fisher- 


men as the “ Kingston” or “ fiddle-fish,”” can hardly be said to be rare, 
although specimens have not often been photographed while fresh. It 


occupies an intermediate position between the ordinary sharks and skate 
but it is not closely related to either Specimens up to 5ft. in length occur 
on the British coasts. What looks at first sight like the eyes in the photo- 
graph are really the spiracles. The eyes are about midway between th 
spiracles and the anterior point of the jaw, but as they are coloured like the 
skin, it is not easy to see them.—W. R. BuTTEeRFIELD 


rH! PURPLE EMPEROR BUTTERFLY 
fo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Riding home to lunch from my sweet pea farm to-day, I saw a fin 
specimen of the above butterfly in the road soon after starting I d-smounted 
and tried to capture it with my cap when it settled, but it escaped and flew 
across the the river, and so was lost I once caught one on a round-leaved 
sallow by the railway cutting in Raydon Wood, and gave it to a friend of 
mine, an enthusiastic collector, who was out with me This wood was at 
one time a noted haunt for these butterflies, and also for one of the rarer 
Hair-streaks, and some fifty or sixty years ago White Admirals were common 
in a neighbouring field. Raydon Wood is about two miles as the crow flies 
from where I saw the Purple Emperor to-day.—T. H. Dipxair, Hadlk igh 
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Sir,— The 
do unders 
This bird 


re plied pro 


language, 
room, and 
He will mn 
which is g 
ind then 
bird-seed 


offered hin 
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4 CLEVER PARROT 
fo THe Eprror or “* Country Luirt 
following anecdotes of a parrot will tend to show that these birds 
und what they say—at any rate, the parrot of which I write does 
1 small grey one, when asked if he would like to go to Jersey, 
mptly “Yes, mum.” His mistress objects to his using bad 
so when vexed he says “ You—you——you !” till she leaves the 


‘You devil!” 


%t have water kept in his cage, but when thirsty asks for a drink, 


then he relieves his feelings by saying heartily 
iven him in a little tin He takes it carefully in his claw, drinks, 


throws the tin down The other day he said “Give me some 


There happened to be none in the house Vainly his mistress 


1 his favourite dainties ; he refused them all, demanding bird-seed, 


and would not be pacified till it was procured from the nearest shop for 


him (y 


Sir,—I e1 


WELBURN 


TAMED IN CAMP 
(To tue Eprror or “Country Luirt of 
iclose a photograph of a young roe which was caught by the 





men here 


THE CAMP PET'S PILLOW. 


ind has become very tame, as you will see, it has mad 


itself comfortable and is aslee pomna boy’s neck A. G 


SIR The 
with fruit 
this rathe 

As f 
produced 
met with 


Colchester 


SIR rhe 


your reac 


STILL 





BUNCHES OF WALNUTS 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 

re is a walnut tree at Little Hallands, near Seaford, which is laden 

Many of the bunches have thirteen or fourteen nuts Is not 
r unusual Tnos. FisHer 
ir as our experience goes, it is rather unusual for walnuts to be 
in bunches of thirteen or fourteen nuts. We have occasionally 
such large clusters, and only a few weeks ago we saw a tree at 


that was bearing a great many very large bunches.—Ep.) 


THE COBBLER’'S STALL 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 


accompanying photograph of a cobbler’s stall may interest 
lers, the type of stall is still in use in Germany, Switzer- 
land and 
other coun- 
tries rhe 


glass globe in 
front of the 
lamp is filled 
with water 
The light is 
projec ted 
through it as 
through a 
powerful mag- 
nifying glass. 
It is ex- 
tremely pure, 
and has the 
beauty of 
light breaking 
through rock 
crystal. This 
method of 
obtaining a 
maximum of 
light through 
the simplest 
of means goes 
back to the 
Middle Ages. 
In the second 
act of “ The 
Meistersinger”’ 
we see Hans 
Sachs, the 
cobbler - poet, 
USED BY GERMAN COBBLERS. 


sitting outside 
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his workshop at a_ stall 
copied from the model above 
A few days ago I saw a 
glass globe like the one 
shown here, used by a 
dentist to perform his opera- 
tions, and he told me that 
the light it gives is far 
superior to any other. But 
lam afraid that it does not 
awake in his patients the 
pleasant visions which the 
hero of a famous German 
novel had while watching 


the cobbler at work.—Z 


PATTENS IN DEVON 
To tHe Eptror 
Sir,—I have read with great 


interest the correspondence in 





Country Lire abou* pattens, 
and am sending the photo- 
graph of Alphington Church 
door, near Exeter, with the 
quaint notice board above, 
“Please to take off your 
Pattens.” rhe Parish Clerk, 
who is an interesting person- 





ality, told me he could re- 
member the board being there 
when he was a boy, and that his “PLEASE TO TAKE OFF YOUR 
mother used to wear pattens PATTENS !’”’ 

It was taken down about 

thirty-five years ago when the church was restored. Before it was replaced, in 
1896, he was offered twenty pounds for it by someone whose grandfather had 
told him of the board, but he told him he “ could not spare it,” a very fortu- 


nate thing for those who value these interesting relics.—C. S. WHEELER 


A CONNEMARA SPINNER. 

To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—The old home industries which have passed away so entirely from our 
English v.llages still linger in the West of Ireland, where the restless, modern 
spirit of industrialism has not yet penetrated. Sp:nning wheels are still 
in use, but they are chiefly turned by the old, with periods of inactivity, 
for it is only rarely that the spinner can get her children to card the wool ; 
she generally has to 
card it herself. The 
old lady in the pic- 
ture used the wool 
from her own sheep, 
and would one day 
sp-n from the light 
fleece and another 
from the dark. Then 
“ Himself” would 
work _ th loom, 
which took up a 
great part of the big 
kitchen, and weave 
the famous home- 
spun of undyed 
wool. But it takes 
many a day’s spin- 
ning to get enough 
varn for a yard of 
cloth, so the loom 
remains idle most of 
the time. Indeed, 
it is only now and 
then that there is 
time to use it, for 
“Himself " has 
many things to do, 


and when the ani- 





mals are cared for 


and the farm duties 


PASSING 


INDUSTRY. 


done there is always A 
the peat to be cut 

in the dreary bogland and fetched home as soon as it is dry enough to be 
stacked. The daughters cannot spin ; they have been to America and returned 
with their savings Now, they say, they make more money by doing a little 
dressmaking for their neighbours than by spinning yarn for their father to 
weave. Soin this case, as in so many others, the old industry which helps so 
much in maintaining the unity of family life is likely to die.—L. E. Water. 

UNNECESSARY SUFFERING CAUSED BY TRAPPING. 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir.—A short time ago I found in a covert, at a height of about three feet 
from the ground, a bird’s nest with eggs in it, and just in front of it was a 
turf of grass for a bird to perch on, in which was concealed a steel trap. I 
suppose it was a trap to catch jays. I wonder if such a trapis legal? If so 
it is clear that it should be frequently looked at. I fear that traps are 
often left unvisited for too long a time, and that much unnecessary 
cruelty is the result.—F. T. R. 














